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COMMUNISM IN AMERICA. 





HERE is scarcely any thing more instruct- 

ive and hopeful in the history of human 

kind than its earnest conviction that at 
some time, not very far away in the future, truth 
and love shall prove themselves to be the high- 
est wisdom; and, in the faith and practice of 
these divine qualities, a happy order of society 
shall arise worthy of man’s birthright and great 
opportunities. We say, with all the seeming 
of unquestioned faith, that God intends, and 
the time draws nigh, when passion and lust 
shall no longer have dominion and sit in the 
high places; when society shall no more be a 
communion of evil and a fellowship of selfish- 
ness. All this is indeed a dream now, but is it 
not a prophecy also? How the young, unselfish 
soul, resolving upon an honorable and benefi- 
cent life, exults to find that the best men of all 
ages have not only believed in the regeneration 
of society, but that they labored to contribute 
in some degree to its inauguration! Nor does 
the heart grow disheartened over the long roll 
of disasters that history has so carefully pre- 
served. Are not we wiser than our fathers, by 
so much as the world has grown older and 
riper? Has it not been graciously reserved for 
us to solve this problem of the ages by some 
subtle generalization, or swift, adventurous flight 
of genius? Then we shall not only lay the 
foundations in a single generation, but build its 
walls also, and sit glorified in its beauty. 

Not only do we dream that God has some- 
thing better for us than all the past, with its 
unwise building and ungainly decay; but we 
look to his Son, who brought succor to our 
souls and prepares heaven for us, for the plan- 
ning and consummation of this earthly organi- 
zation in which the wisdom of statesmanship 
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shall be simply righteousness and love. How 
many eyes have read, and read again, with a 
child’s delight, that wonderful record in the 
early history of Christianity: “And all that 
believed were together, and had all things com- 
mon; and sold their goods and possessions and 
parted them to all, as every man had need ;” and 
grew more and more confident until they shouted, 
“We have found it.” Is not this the Divine 
method of renewing society—the city of God 
come down from heaven? It did not greatly 
dampen their zeal to say that this was long ago, 
and that the efforts to reconstruct society on 
this model had been tried time and again, and 
it had failed in much the same way that human 
enterprises have ever failed. For the men who 
were attracted by such schemes were too often 
of that hopeful, restless class who have always 
aspired to be leaders, and have surprised sen- 
sible men more by the numbers of their follow- 
ers than the failure of their projects. Many 
were persons who found themselves out of har- 
mony with society as it is, because being dream- 
ers and enthusiasts, and lacking worldly wisdom, 
they were the sport and prey of that large class 
whose wits are not restrained by any nice regard 
for morality. This class are utterly worthless 
as originators or organizers, and never find 
peace for themselves nor repose for others, and 
end their days in confirmed discontent. But 
there have been those, pure in life and zealous 
for Christ’s kingdom, who grew out of heart 
when they saw the worldliness and selfishness 
that had stolen into ecclesiastical organizations, 
and, like Zinzendorf, built up religious commu- 
nities whose labors and influence have been 
praiseworthy. , But of necessity such attempts 
and success have had no direct, sensible influ- 
ence on society at large. 

We are not to be surprised that America 
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should appear the promised land to these dream- 
ers and ill-starred adventurers. Our civil and 
religious privileges are the prime conditions of 
all such organizations ; and the cheapness and 
richness of our lands offer that competence and 
content in which it is imagined culture and 
virtue may take deep root and grow into won- 
drous proportions. We find, therefore, that in 
a space less than a hundred years cover, we 
have had nearly a hundred attempts to found 
societies, each of which was to ‘become the 
herald and example of a glorious future. Not 
half a score of these are now in existence. 
The history of nearly all of them was being 
lost, when Mr. John Humphrey Noyes, the ac- 
knowledged leader of American spiritualists and 
the head of one of the most successful of the 
communities which seems yet to have some life 
and progress in it, published his “History of 
American Soeialisms.” The work has no value 
whatever from a literary point of view; and its 
few serious attempts to philosophize from its 
incomplete gathering of facts, are so awkward 
and inconclusive that, except for dates and 
numbers, and extracts cut out of old newspa- 
pers, and the conviction that it would be diffi- 
cult to procure these elsewhere so easily, no one 
could be expected to give the book a reading. 
But we accept the task to gather the materials 
for a magazine article from its six or seven 
hundred octavo pages. 

The attempts to found socialistic or, more 
properly, communistic societies in the United 
States are naturally divided into two classes— 
those in which religious enthusiasm or supersti- 
tion formed the impulse, and those that sought 
mere material advantages. Nearly all of the 
latter were to some degree impregnated with 
the current infidelity of the present century. 

The earliest of the religious societies which 
found a home, and remains to the present, is 
that of the Shakers, as they are commonly 
called. They are a strange, fanatical sect that 
had its origin in England and came to America 
to escape persecution. Outside of their peculiar 
religious notions, the notable features are the 
practice of celibacy and a communion of prop- 
erty and labor. All idea of the family has been 
entirely supplanted, and their religious exercises 
are more characterized by zeal and grotesque- 
ness than any intelligent devotion or worship. 
But, after all, they are the best representatives 
of the idea of communism that the century has 
produced. They have been plain in their living, 
industrious, and honest in their dealings with 
society, and have prospered in a material way. 
They have now twenty-four communities in dif- 
ferent States, but no longer give signs of growth. 





Indeed, their influence on society has been 
feeble, except so far as their seeming success 
has been a rallying point for the hopes of those 
ardent devotees of socialism whose ardor has 
been only partially cooled by their own failures. 

The Rappists, or Haimonists, as they prefer 
to be called, years ago attracted much attention, 
as one of the most successful social organiza- 
tions of the religious class. They had their 
origin in Wurtemburg, in the first years of 
the present century, when the religious mind 
of that part of Germany was greatly excited 
with the notion that Christ was about to make 
his personal advent and establish his kingdom 
on the earth. In 1803 their leader, George 
Rapp, came to this country and purchased a 
large tract of land in Butler county, Pennsylva- 
nia, and commenced a settlement which he 
called Harmony. They asserted that they were 
a simple Christian community organized on the 
model of the Church as it existed in the Pen- 
tecostal era. At quite an early period in their 
history they adopted celibacy as the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of their religious life. But 
their religious worship is entirely free from 
objectionable features, being simple and spirit- 
ual in all its forms. In 1814 they removed to 
the State of Indiana, and on the banks of the 
Wabash River built the town of New Harmony. 
They prospered in this new location, but after 
some years became dissatisfied with it, and re- 
turning to Pennsylvania, they formed a new set- 
tlement near the city of Pittsburg, which they 
called Economy. Here they have grown rich, 
and are greatly respected for their moral quali- 
ties, but they are growing less and less in num- 
bers. The accumulated wealth of nearly a 
century seems now to be the chief bond that 
holds them together. We accept their example 
as a standing argument that such societies are 
devoted by their principles to decay. 

On the shores of Lake Erie, nine miles from 
Dunkirk, New York, is the village of Brocton, 
the seat of a community which represents a 
new type of communism’so peculiar that we 
must not pass it by unnoticed. Its founder was 
Thomas Lake Harris, an Englishman by birth, 
who acquired some note as a Universalist 
preacher, but whose religious views now bear 
more resemblance to Swedenborgianism. They 
have a beautiful site for such an enterprise, and 
have already improved it to such an extent that 
they are very hopeful of entire success. Public 
attention has been drawn to it chiefly from the 
fact that Lady Oliphant and her son, and an 
unusual number of persons of reputation and 
culture favored it. An unusual degree of mys- 
ticism finds place in their religious opinions, 
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which seem not yet to have crystallized into any 
well-defined faith. But the leading ideas of 
Swedenborg are in some way made the basis 
of views in which Universalism and modern 
Spiritualism are accepted in nearly equal pro- 
portions. “Spiritual respiration” is the key- 
word to their religious and moral system, by 
which they seem to mean a spiritual intercourse 
with God, which becomes the source of all true 
life. Marriage and love in their theory is the 
foundation of the social order, and must be 
divested of all corporeal elements. Chastity 
they count a new sense which God imparts to 
those who have attained the highest spiritual 
life. 

They do not invite followers, nor do they 
refuse those who stand their tests of spiritual 
fitness. We are compelled to look upon them 
as a company of enthusiasts who are engaged 
in an experiment, not knowing very well whither 
it will lead them. They do not hesitate to say 
to inquirers that they are not in haste to de- 
velop their plans. Any prophecy of the future 
of such an association would be as adventurous 
as their own undertaking. 

But one other community of this class is of 
sufficient reputation to claim notice. Of this 
the author of the History of American Social- 
isms is the head and inspiration. This com- 
munity is located on Oneida Creek, in the State 
of Connecticut. In 1847 they published a book 
called the Berean, which contained as much of 
their principles as they considered safe to give 
to the world, but which caused their expulsion 
from Putney, Vermont, the place of their origin. 
Their notions of social life are so utterly repug- 
nant to Christian instincts that Mr. Noyes and 
his followers refuse to give them to the public, 
except in such mystical phrases as are of no 
value to any except the initiated. In religious 
theories they combine in a loose way the max- 
ims of Spiritualism with vague notions of a 
doctrine of perfectionism, which in the end will 
eradicate all bodily disease and even physical 
death. All true believers are under the con- 
stant guidance of the Holy Spirit, and, there- 
fore, their lives are free from sin. 

This community holds views and practices in 
regard to marriage, so corrupt and abomina- 
ble that they have never dared to make a full 
revelation of them. There is no actual mar- 
riage at all. There must, they say, be a com- 
munity in marriage as in all other interests. 
Exclusive attachments between parties is not 
allowed. The system might properly be de- 
scribed as a regulated sensualism, by no means 
as reputable as Mormonism, and could not exist 
except in small communities and under a single 





controlling mind. As a communion of labor 
and capital it has had moderate success. Within 
a few days we have seen a notice ‘hat they are 
about founding a new settlement, to be com- 
posed of a portion of the society who have 
become fully indoctrinated into the views and 
practices of the sect. 

This review of the religious or semi-religious 
communities does not inspire one with hope. 
Their success seems to depend upon abnormal 
conditions that society at large will never adopt. 
Material advantages have been gained by them 
in the union of capital and labor, joined with a 
disregard of social and intellectual culture. 
Their quiet is that of stolidity, and the dom- 
ination of a single mind or a few ideas. Society 
has not, so far as we can see, received any 
healthy influence or inspiring ideas from their 
experience or labors. 

We turn now to those social organizations in 
which religion is not an appreciable element. 
A few specimens will give us a good idea of the 
whole. 

In many respects the most notable of these 
schemes was that which had Robert Owen as 
its author. Owen was a wealthy Scotchman 
of skeptical and humanitarian notions, who had 
made some successes in combining the interests 
of the capitalist and the laborer at New Lanark, 
in Scotland. He became fully impressed that 
he had discovered the secret of society, and the 
United States was the arena in which it could 
be proved. In 1824 he came to this country, 
and in the following year bought the valuable 
property of the Rappites at-New Harmony. 
This was a grand beginning. The property 
consisted of thirty thousand acres of land, three 
thousand of which had been put under cultiva- 
tion. There were fine orchards, well-cultivated 
vineyards, and a well-designed village with 
residences for about a thousand people, and 
some good public buildings. From the date of 
his arrival in this country Mr. Owen had lec- 
tured in all our principal cities, and in many 
places, especially in Cincinnati, he had excited 
great interest, and won many intelligent and 
worthy people to accept his ideas. As soon, 
then, as it was announced that he had bought 
New Harmony, and invited all who had faith in 
his new social experiment to come and prove 
with him to an incredulous world the wisdom 
of his plans, a movement began that, in less 
than six months, assembled about nine hundred 
people. There was unbounded enthusiasm, and 
abundant and glowing prophecies. 

Mr. Owen gave the community a constitution 
of his own composition, and which showed that 
his faith was not perfectly at rest, for he gave 
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the government into the hands of a committee 
of his own appointing. They organized a school 
at which all the children were to attend, and 
five military companies. Amusements, such as 
balls and concerts, were provided for in abund- 
ance, but no arrangement was made for religious 
worship. Medicines were had without charge, 
and a public store provided all persons with the 
necessaries for housekeeping. But somehow— 
no one seems exactly to know why—the experi- 
ment did not give great promise of success. 
Within a year, Mr. Owen having made a trip to 
Europe and returned, a new constitution was 
drafted, which some of the members. of the 
community would not sign. These intractable 
ones withdrew to themselves, and formed a kind 
of independent community near the older one. 
Mr. Owen now put himself at the head of affairs, 
and infused some new life and industry into the 
failing enterprise. But in two months this con- 
stitution was supplanted by a new one, which 
had no longer period of life. The founder began 
to realize that the experiment was beginning to 
be an expensive one. The community had some 
good men in it; but it had proved much more 
attractive to classes who were visionary, lazy, 
and intemperate. Rogues and sharpers found 
it a more comfortable place than the honest 
men did. ‘Before three years had passed all 
parties agreed that it was a failure, and the 
enterprise was abandoned, not without many 
regrets on the part of Mr. Owen. " 

No one of those who had a leading part in 
this community has ever had the heart or cour- 
age to give a history of it, or offer any clear 
solution of the failure. They talked of their 
misconception of human nature, saying it was 
not so good as they expected. In other words, 
good, industrious, and intelligent men did not 
stand in need of such organizations—the kind 
of society that he needed to make a success of 
his enterprise was not the kind of society that 
needed his enterprise.to make a success of life. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago the name of 
Frances Wright was well known in the West. 
She was a frequent visitor at Cincinnati, and 
often lectured in public, promulgating her pe- 
culiar views of society with eloquence and a 
remarkable personal magnetism. She was a 
fast friend and admirer of Owen, a native of 
Scotland, as he was, but of too positive an orig- 
inal character to co-operate with him. In 1825, 
when Owen’s New Harmony community was 
at its highest tide of prosperity, she purchased 
a plantation of two thousand acres near Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, to which she gave the name 
of Nashoba. Here she entered upon an ex- 
periment that had some peculiar praiseworthy 





features of benevolence. She proposed to form 
a colony of negro slaves, procured by purchase 
or donation, and to prepare them for liberty by 
paid labor, education, and a limited association 
with a white community which was to occupy 
the plantation in conjunction with them. She 
found innumerable difficulties from the begin- 
ning. The white element was more vicious and 
intractable than the black. No genuine token 
of sympathy came from the slave owners, and 
she was environed with suspicions and distrust. 
Although her whole soul was given to the move- 
ment, it was so visionary in theory and impracti- 
cable in details that it lasted scarcely more than 
two years. Thoroughly discouraged, she pro- 
vided for the emancipation of the slaves that 
were her own personal property, and devoted 
her time to literature, lecturing constantly on 
her favorite topic—the reorganization of society. 

The failure of these efforts made under the 
immediate guidance of the acknowledged lead- 
ers of the new ideas, threw all minor communij- 
ties, of which many were springing into exist- 
ence, into confusion. There was, as this history 
clearly proves, an unvarying uniformity in the 
style of their organization, their discontent, their 
quarrels, and their abandonment. The public 
mind grew weary of such schemes, notwith- 
standing they were advocated by able pens and 
eloquent lecturers. Plausible reasons were 
given for their lack of success, but the public 
were not convinced. No doubt the infidelity 
of the leaders, and their quiet enunciation of 
principles that have since developed into free- 
love associations, contributed greatly to arouse 
a suspicion, perhaps well grounded, that irre- 
ligion was more the controlling motive among 
these leaders than benevolence. 

In the mean time a Frenchman named Fou- 
rier was enchanting many persons of different 
classes in this country by his writings, in which 
he advocated the association of capital and 
labor in a scientific manner as a means by 
which laboring men and those of moderate 
means might free themselves from the exac- 
tions and tyranny of wealth. His ideas and 
plans were accepted with enthusiasm by some 
of the leaders of the most cultivated society in 
New England, and they determined to put them 
to the test of practice. The Dial, which ob- 
tained a reputation in Europe as well as in this 
country as a journal of the transcendental phi- 
losophy, gave itself to the advocacy of these 
new views. Margaret Fuller, in many respects 
the most gifted of American women, was the 
acknowledged: editor. Dr. W. H. Channing, 
George Ripley, Theodore Parker, and Miss E. 
P. Peabody, were the chief contributors. Such 
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language as the following, from one of Miss 
Peabody’s articles, gives the drift of their 
thoughts and aims: 

“The kingdom of heaven, as it lay in the 
clear spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, is rising again 
upon our vision. Nay, this kingdom begins to 
be seen not only in religious ecstasy, in moral 
vision, but in. the light of common sense and 
the human understanding. ‘Social science‘ be- 
gins to verify the prophecy of poetry. 

“One would think, from the tone of conserv- 
atives, that Jesus accepted the society around 
him as an adequate frame-work for individual 
development into beauty and life, instead of 
calling his disciples ‘out of the world.” We 
maintain, on the other hand, that Christ desired 
to reorganize society, and went to a depth of 
principle and a magnificence of plan for this 
end which has never been appreciated ; except 
here and there, by an individual, still less been 
carried out. 

“There are men and women who have dared 
to say to one another, Why not have our daily 
life organized on Christ’s own idea? Why not 
begin to move the mountain of cystom and 
convention? For each man and woman 
to live and think on this method is perhaps the 
second coming of Christ.” 

Out of such aspirations as these, in 1842, was 
evolved Brook Farm, the most brilliant as it 
was the most elevated of all the socialistic en- 
terprises that our times have produced. Indeed, 
it was the only one of the experiments ‘that 
grew out of the Fourierite movement worthy 
of notice. Their plans are stated with a con- 
sciousness of exalted purpose, and with a mod- 
esty which separates them from all other asso- 
ciation of kindred organization. 

“The attempt is made on a very small scale. 


A few individuals who, unknown to each other,’ 


under different disciplines of life, reacting from 
different social evils, but aiming at the same 
object—of being wholly true to their natures 
as men and women—have been made acquainted 
with one another, and have determined to be- 
come the faculty of the Embryo University. 
“In order to live a religious and moral life 
worthy the name, they feel it necessary to come 
out in some degree from the world, and to form 
themselves into a community of property, so 
far as to exclude competition and the ordinary 
rules of ‘trade; while they reserve sufficient 
private property, or the means of obtaining it, 
for all purposes of independence and isolation 
at will. They have bought a farm in order to 
make agriculture the basis of their life, it being 
the most direct and simple in relation to nature.” 
Here were gathered, as members of the asso- 





ciation, or interested and sympathizing visitors, 
a company of men and women of such purity 
and nobleness of character that the undertaking 
seemed assured from the beginning. Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Geo. W. Curtis, C. A. Dana, Parke 
Godwin, Margaret Fuller, and others of like 
character have since adorned the literature of 
our nation, must have found a romantic com- 
pany in those days, when they knew less of the 
world, and had more faith in reorganizing so- 
ciety than they do now. The history of the 
association has never been written, and we can 
not say to what extent their hopes were real- 
ized. Hawthorne made its location and some 
of its characters the foundation of his Blithe- 
dale Romance. One can not doubt, as he reads, 
that he goes to the bottom of their daily life, 
and reveals how unpoetic, how sadly and gro- 
tesquely unromantic a place it was after the 
fine edge of their enthusiasm was worn away. 
Emerson has made it the subject of one of his 
lectures, but we are none the wiser after having 
read it. 

Brook Farm seems to us, both in its incep- 
tion and development, and in its ending may we 
not also say, more like a romance, a sunny day- 
dream of youth, than any realities of which we 
have knowledge. We think of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney and think of Arcadia. In March, 1846, a 
disastrous fire occurred which brought with it 
financial embarrassment from which it seemed 
unable to recover. In the following year the 
farm was deserted and the organization aban- 
doned. 

With the destruction of Brook Farm our in- 
terest in the social movement comes to an end. 
There is nothing elsewhere in the Fourierite 
experiments, of which there were thirty or more, 
that teach us any thing worth knowing. Men 
still theorize and plan how labor and capital 
may live in harmony and render each other 
mutual assistance in attaining the best develop- 
ment of social life, but the conviction grows 
stronger that such consummation will not come 
from the abstractions of philosophers, but will 
be slowly evolved in the practical: benevolence 
of Christian men. We are well convinced that 
we are not to look to the hasty and overconfi- 
dent assertions of men whose secret aim is to 
establish infidelity and free love with all their 
abominations. The history of these wrecks of 
the last fifty years does not disturb our faith in a 
better society, in which men shall accept Christ’s 
rule of human fellowship.“ But we wait and 
work. The kingdom of Christ comes, but not 
by human observation. God nurtures the seed, 
and the result of man’s labors are no precedent 
for the spiritual world. 
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NANNIE’S TRIBULATIONS. 





PART I. 


T was one of those rare places upon the 

earth—a house with a home in it. To be 

sure, the house was nothing very great to 
look at, only a pretty white cottage, but it had 
the biggest kind of a home in it. Any body 
could see that. 

There was not a single corner of it shut up 
with reserved seats for company. The glorious 
sunshine looked in boldly at any window it hap- 
pened to fancy, waking into life the pictures on 
the walls, and rippling along the floors like a 
golden river. There was nothing too good for 
use. Not a carpet too nice to bear a little con- 
tact with outdoor dust; not a chair or sofa too 
elegant for daily home wear. Moreover, there 
was not a skeleton closet on the premises. 

There were trees all around the house, not 
near enough to shadow it, but yet close enough 
to make up a part of the home. Not merely 
ornamental trees, for, with the exception of a 
towering elm on either side of the front gate, 
they were all fruit-trees. “Two enormous apple- 
trees, planted nobody knew when, clasped hands 
and canopied the whole back yard, and all along 
the sloping lane to the pasture grounds were 
pear-trees and peach-trees in abundance. Even 
the great garden that spread itself out at the 
south nearly as far as you could see, had its 
straight rows of fruit-trees, and looked, from the 
street, more like an orchard than a garden. 

Down at the foot of the lane, just beyond the 
bars that shut the cows in their pasture, was a 
clear spring of water that never stopped to rest 
a minute, no matter how tired it might be. In 
the darkest night you could hear its merry 
prattle as it sang over its work. In the warm 
Summer afternoons the school children would 
gather on its banks and, listening wonderingly, 
try to make out what it was saying. A little 
further up was the pond, full of fabulous fish 
that the children tried in vain to catch, and 
with most marvelous facilities for swimming in 
Summer and skating in Winter. And the home 
reached clear up to the pond, and even across 
its waters. 

Strange that such a home should have a 
single drawback to its charms. It had the 
funniest one you ever heard of. Perhaps you 
will agree with me that it was no drawback at 
all; but Nannie True, the mistress of the cot- 


' tage, thought it one, and she ought to have 


known best. She declared the home to be alto- 
gether too full, Too full of what? Why, of 
children ! 

Only fourteen years ago, when she was just 





twenty years old, she had married Robert True 
and come to live in the house. It was new 
then, though it stood on the spot where the 
old, old house that had belonged to his father, 
and grandfather, and great-grandfather, too, had 
been a home on its own hook for a hundred 
years. The cottage seemed so roomy at first 
that Nannie thought it rather extravagant for 
just two people, and she gave Robert several 
good-natured lectures upon his want of economy 
in building it. Time proved the wisdom of his 
calculations, and rendered tardy justice to his 
foresight. A brood of nine children already filled 
the home nest, with no one knew how many 
more to make room for in the future. Good chil- 
dren they were; the boys generous, manly little 
urchins, full of noise and mischief; the girls 
very much like their brothers, and no whit 
inferior to them in roguery and clamor. 

Nannie often declared that she was going 
distracted. Her whole time was spent in look- 
ing after them and their father. She washed, 
and ironed, and mended; she cooked, and 
cleaned house, and made butter and cheese, and 
always had a vast pile of sewing in her work- 
basket cut out and fitted ready for her needle. 
And sometimes, do you wonder? she lost both 
her courage and patience, and then, classing 
the little ones all together, she gave them the 
title that heads our story, “Nannie’s Tribula- 
tions.” 

Yet she never looked back regretfully to the 
days when she was only pretty Nannie Temple, 
a careless, rosy girl, with no room for discon- 
tent in her gay, happy life. The joys of the 
wife and mother were deeper and more precious, 
albeit they were offset by so many “tribula- 
tions.” The days of childhood and youth looked 
empty in comparison. Especially empty in one 
respect. She had no brothers or sisters. Her 
parents had both died before she was two years 
old, leaving her to the faithful care of a maiden 
aunt, who, with all those correct theories of 
family government peculiar to unmarried per- 
sons, loved her orphan niece too unwisely to 
put any of her ideas in practice. Instead of 
instilling useful lessons of obedience and self- 
denial, she just loved the little creature and let 
her grow. So the only want in the child’s life 
was childish companionship. Her own children 
were not likely to suffer from the same cause. 

“I wonder if they are happier than I was?” 
she said one evening to her husband. “I 
always pity a solitary child, but see how those 
children tease each other. They tumble over 
each other and play as roughly as young bears. 
None of them seem to have any rights that the 
others respect. There is Bessie; she would 
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be quite a neat little woman if she could. Rob- 
bie, too, seems to mean well, but the rest of 
them, O dear !” concluded”Nannie suddenly, as 
three of the children in question came slipping 
down over the portico where they were sitting, 
and pulling down a long trailing vine whose 
stout stem had served for a climbing ladder. A 
scrambling sound overhead indicated the where- 
abouts of several others, and, as a climax, little 
Margie came sobbing and shivering round the 
corner of the house with her clothes completely 
wet through. Such a forlorn-looking little mite ! 

“He pushed me into the brook, Willie did.” 

Willie, a stout, handsome boy of twelve, came 
up just in time to hear this accusation. 

“Why, Willie,” said his mother, “I thought 
I could depend on you to take care of the little 
ones.” 

“He pushed me in, he did,” repeated the child. 

“Mother,” said the boy, meeting his mother’s 
reproachful look with his frank, clear eyes, 
“Margie knows that she is not telling the truth. 
She was reaching after some ferns and fell into 
the water. She is angry because I made her 
come home to get some dry clothes.” 

“And so Margie has told a wicked lie.” 

The child did not look up, but began ner- 
vously to pick in pieces the ferns which she had 
held fast all the time. 

“What shall we do, father? Our little girl 
has told a lie,” said Nannie. 

The mother’s sad tone stirred the chijld’s 
better nature, but she glanced up quickly into 
her father’s face as he was appealed to. 

“Tt was n’t all lies, papa,” she said suddenl;, 
“because he did pull me out. I was drownded, 
you see. And O, mamma, I thought you’d feel 
awful to have me come home like Nellie Lane 
did, should n’t you ?” 

Margie’s effort to divert attention from her 
falsehood was not successful. Even her pa- 
thetic reference to the fate of her drowned play- 
mate was ineffectual. The severest punishment 
that Nannie ever gave her children was for un- 
truthfulness. And Margie knew, as she looked 
into her mother’s face, that there was no escape 
for her. ; 

“© dear, papa,” she said, clinging to his 
hand and beginning to cry, “I wish there was n’t 
any lies in the world. Naughty lies !” 

“ Naughty Margie, I think it is,” he answered, 
pulling his hand from her clasp, and turning 
coldly away. 

His displeasure was the heaviest punishment 
that could fall upon the warm-hearted child. 
Indeed, as Nannie often declared, all the chil- 
dren looked upon their father’s serious disap- 
proval in the light of a great calamity. 





Robert True was in some respects a model 
husband and father. He never scolded, and he 
never interfered when his wife scolded. He 
knew that it was one of her rights. Then he 
never preached to her about domestic discipline. 

There are men, and I know where some of 
them live, who fancy themselves full of wisdom 
in regard to the home government. They have 
not yet grown up to the knowledge that it takes 
a woman to administer it properly. With what 
owlish gravity they insist upon order and sys- 
tem. They make no account of the thousand 
and one accidental circumstances that are al- 
ways presenting themselves in a large family 
which no human foresight can anticipate. They 
always tell you about Mrs. Susannah Wesley’s 
pattern family, forgetting that Mr. Wesley seems 
to have left his wife to manage the children 
according to her own ideas of right. 

Robert True did not expect his wife to wind 
up nine children every morning and have them 
go like clock-work till bed-time. Nannie was 
sure of his ready sympathy in all her per- 
plexities, and though she did wish sometimes, 
as she confessed to her Aunt Milly, that he 
could just for once be provoked beyond endur- 
ance and “put in” a little, she thought in her: 
heart that he was one of the best men in the 
world. She thought right. 

It was fortunate for Nannie that her aunt 
lived close by—dear Aunt Milly, who, having 
guided her own feet in childhood, had of course 
accumulated the riches of experience, and was 
therefore a tried and sure resource in the emer- 
gencies of her niece’s household. Nannie’s fam- 
ily were made up of stirring elements, and there 
were constant accidents occurring, when the 
frightened mother depended upon the stronger 
nerves of her aunt. " 

In these days Aunt Milly would have passed 
for one of “the strong-minded.” She had such 
strong theories, and she was so gloriously rad- 
ical. Then she was not afraid to advance and 
defend her opinions anywhere, and she had 
been known to contradict in argument both the 
deacons and the minister. But she was the 
last person on earth who would have reduced 
an unpleasant theory to practice. 

“Nannie, my dear,” she would say, “you 
know the Scripture doctrine, ‘Spare the rod 
and spoil the child.’ Now don’t get into your 
head any of this modern twaddle about moral 
suasion. Don’t be wiser than your Maker. . 
Of course all children need to be whipped occa- 
sionally. Most of them need it pretty often.” 

And Aunt Milly would shake her wise head 
like one who knew all about it. But the first 
outcry among the young flock, produced by the 
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tingling of the prescribed rod, brought her hur- 
rying across the street, and instead of exhorting 
the mother, “Let not thy soul spare for his cry- 
ing,” Aunt Milly just added her crying to that 
of the delinquent. 

“It is n’t best to be particular about trifles,” 
she would say to Nannie afterward. “Children 
make mistakes. They often do wrong without 
meaning it. You must try to understand their 
motives. Better give them their way altogether 
than to punish them when they do n’t deserve it.” 

Nannie was a true wife. She did not believe 
it right to annoy her husband every night with 
a history of the day’s vexations, but she some- 
times narrated her experience in a half-serious, 
half-comic way that amused him exceedingly. 
Little details that might have been accounted 
too trivial for mention by an outsider were 
listened to with interest, for did they not illus- 
trate his own home, his own wife and children? 

He came home one evening in Summer and 
found Nannie with an anxious look on her face 
quite unusual to her. 

“T am so glad you have come,” she said be- 
fore he had time to ask what was the matter. 
“TI ’m afraid Tom is sick. He has been hanging 
round me all day. Come and look at him.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In bed. I sent them all to bed as soon as 
they had eaten their suppers, just to quiet the 
neighborhood. O, Robert, what a noisy set 
they are!” 

He laughed good-humoredly. “They will 
sober down soon enough, never fear; let them 
be children as long as they can.” 

There were two beds in little Tom’s room, 
each with two occupants, and Mr. True saw as 
soon as he opened the door that that part of 
the neighborhood was not yet quieted. Bessie 
and Margie were singing a merry school song, 
and Robbie, a fat, sturdy rogue of five years, 
was standing upon his pillow making an infan- 
tile essay at preaching. Tom was tossing rest- 
lessly about, taking no notice of the amuse- 
ments in progress, but with his flushed face and 
heavy eyes turned: to the wall as if to seek re- 
lief from the tumult. His father bent over him 
and touched his hot forehead. 

“What is the matter, Tommie ?” 

The child looked up and tried to smile, but 
moaned painfully instead. 

“He is certainly not well, Nannie,” said Rob- 
ert, taking the little dry hand in his and noting 
the quick pulsations at the wrist. “Let us get 
him out of this noisy place; it is enough to 
craae a well person,” he added, smiling involun- 
tarily as he caught a few words of what seemed 


ito be the application of Robbie’s sermon. 





“So you must never on no ’count go in and 
’sturb a meetin! Amen.” 

With this telling hit upon the intruders the 
young orator laid himself down again. Little 
Tom managed to smile when he was carried 
into his mother’s cool, still room and laid on 
the sofa. . 

“Now, mamma, you will let me have some 
cold water. Just a little.” 

“Let you, my darling? Why, you can have 
all the water you want.” 

“But you know what you said, mamma.” 

Nannie colored as she met her husband’s 
inquiring look. 

“Yes, I know,” she answered. “You see, 
Robert, they all begin as soon as they are in 
bed to call for water. I carried it to them all 
twice apiece after they went to bed to-night, 
and then I told them that I would whip the first 
one that said water again to-night.” é 

Tom’s heavy eyes studied her face while she 
made this explanation. He evidently did not 
see how she was to get out of the affair hon- 
orably. 

“Mamma did not mean that you must not 
ask if you were sick,” said his father. “You 
do not ask for water now to tease her, or to 
make her wait on you. It is a different matter, 
my boy. Don’t you see that it is?” 

“Yes,” said the child slowly, “I suppose it is.” 

He drank the water eagerly when it was 
brought and then lay quietly on his pillow, while 
his mother bathed his head and hands. 

“What can be the matter with him?” asked 
Nannie suddenly as she unfastened his night- 
gown to bathe his neck. “Look here, his neck 
and bosom are mottled and streaked. It can’t 
be the heat.” 

“No, Nannie, I think it is the measles. Mr. 
Loring told me this morning that a number of 
children have left school on account of that 
disease.” 

“The measles!” Nannie held up both hands 
with a comical look of horror and perplexity. 
“And there are nine of them to have it!” 

’ “Well, Nannie, they had better have it while 
they are young,” said Robert encouragingly. 

“So you said when they had the-mumps and 
the hooping-cough. There have been four new 
babies since that time, so that we have still the 
pleasure of anticipating the second advent of 
those disorders. There is no end to these 
botherations. I should be discouraged if 1 
could get time to have the feeling.” 

Robert laughed. ‘There is one advantage, 
then, in being so much occupied.” 

“Do n’t laugh at me, Robert. Think of nine 
little hot, speckled creatures tossing and writh- 
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ing here during the dog-days, and I the sole 
nurse in the hospital.” 

“You forget Aunt Milly.” 

“ Aunt Milly is going to Philadelphia to spend 
a month.” 

“Not if you need me here,” said a cheer- 
ful voice at the door, and Aunt Milly herself 
walked into the room. “What is the matter; 
Nannie?” 

“Little Tom has the measles, and the rest 
of the family are imitative enough to follow 
suit.” 

“Nannie, what did I tell you when I was 
picking my saffron? That never such a big 
crop grew without some reason for it.” 

Robert looked rather perplexed. “Pardon 
me, Aunt Milly, but I don’t see what your 
saffron crop has to do with our case.” 

“Don’t you? That is not strange. But 
Nannie understands, I hope, that all these chil- 
dren are to be steeped in saffron tea.” 

“Steeped in it!” repeated Robert incredu- 
lously. 

“Bless you, man, I don’t mean that they are 
to be put over the fire and cooked. They are 
to drink the tea to bring the measles out.” 

“This little fellow seems to have come out 
finely on his own responsibility,” said Robert, 
looking at the child, whose complexion seemed 
to grow more speckled every minute. 

“Yes; but he must drink the tea to keep it 
out,” said Aunt Milly resolutely. “Robert, you 
just step over to my house and go up into the 
back attic where I keep my herbs. Just over 
against the door toward the scuttle window you 
will see a row of bags tied up with blue cords. 
The third one from the scuttle is a darker brown 
than the rest, and the string is tied in a double 
bow.’ Take that down and then go down into 
the pantry and look on the top shelf for an 
earthen tea-pot that I keep expressly for herb 
tea. Don’t leave the doors open for the cat to 
get in. And be sure— Stay! I'll go myself. 
Men rummage round so that one can never find 

any thing after them.” 
‘And Aunt Milly trotted off as nimbly as a 
young girl. Whatever Robert might have done, 
she didn’t stop to “rummage,” but was back 
again and had the saffron brewing at the kitchen 
fire and scenting up the house generally, before 
most housekeepers would have recollected where 
their herbs were stored. 

“Aunt Milly, you are better than a doctor,” 
said Robert admiringly as he watched her spry 
little figure dodging here and there about the 
house, making preparations, as she said, for the 
coming campaign. 

“A doctor! well, that ’s no compliment.” 





The old lady had a sublime faith in the vir- 
tues of herbs and roots, but she had “no opin- 
ion of doctors.” | 

“There ’s a new doctor over the river,” she 
said. “I guess he is real harmless, to say the 
least. I saw Eliza Eddy to-day, her that was 
Eliza Porter, and she told me about him. He 
*tended her boy through the scarlet fever, and 
she says he didn’t hurt him a mite. That’s 
something in his favor. Nannie, fetch a cup 
and turn off a little of this tea and set it where 
it will cool. I have been in to look at the other 
children. Willie and Edith will want some 
drink before morning. Don’t you give them 
cold water. They ’ll be dry enough to take any 
thing in the shape of drink. I hope the rest of 
them will be down by to-morrow.” 

“O, Aunt Milly!” 

“A better way by half,” said the old lady, 
“than to come lounging along in batches, two 
or three at a time. Let all hands take hold and 
have a thing done up, is my motto.” 

“ But folks can ’t choose their time to have a 
disease. It is n’t like planning work.” 

“Isn’t it? Well, I always said that if I had 
been married and had a large family—and I am 
thankful to Mercy that I did n’t—I would have 
put them through all these ailments as soon as 
they knew enough to go out and catch them. I 
would n’t have had a great pile of bugbears 
always ahead.” And the old lady shook her 
head decidedly as she proceeded in imagination 
to pour out quantities of saffron tea for the 
progeny that had never existed. 

Notwithstanding her hopes, the measles made 
no progress in her niece’s family beyond the 
three already mentioned, and they had it so 
lightly as to stand in little need of saffron. The 
rest of the children escaped for the time, but 
they would be sure, according to Aunt Milly, to 
have it when it would n’t be half so convenient 
to see to them. Strange how contrary children 
could be if they only gave their minds to it. 

Nannie was so used to her good-natured 
grumbling that she would have felt Jost without 
it. Underneath her abrupt manner of speech 
the strong good sense of the old lady continu- 
ally asserted itself. Nannie’s “tribulations ” 
were constantly meeting with accidents—acci- 
dents serious enough to frighten their mother 
nearly out of her wits, and of so various a 
nature that there was no such thing as getting 
used tothem. Aunt Milly kept a row of needles 
on her pin-ball all threaded in readiness to re- 
pair the rents in short skirts and trousers; and 
a box of plaster and ointment with sundry bot- 
tles of liniment on the work-table by the window 
to patch up flesh-cuts and scratches, and bathe 
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the little shins that were always getting sprained 
or bruised. 

“TI never saw such unlucky children before,” 
she said to Nannie, who stood by as pale as a 
snow-wreath, while her aunt with a crochet- 
needle extracted a bean from the baby’s nose. 
“Whatever this foolish young one wanted to 
plant this bean in his brains for, unless he 
thought his skull was a vegetable garden, I 
do n’t know.” 

“He was playing, aunty.” 

“Playing! So was Willie playing yesterday 
when he fell on that needle. Is it still in his 
leg ?” 

“Yes. The flesh has closed over it. The 
doctor says it will work out of itself in time.” 

“The doctor! I suppose you will have to 
pay him a dollar for saying that. I could have 
told you the same for nothing.” 

“ You were not at home, and I was frightened.” 

“ Well,” said the old lady pityingly, “ you never 
did have the spunk of a mosquito; though how 
it helps the matter to give the doctor a dollar 
for nothing is more than I can understand. 
Now when Edie—or was it Maggie that fell off 
the apple-tree last week and bit her tongue into 
two pieces ?” 7 

“It was Edie,” answered Nannie, her color 
coming back as she laughed at her aunt’s pre- 
tended forgetfulness. 

“Well, Edie then. Common sense would 
have told any one that the tongue could not be 
splintered, or bandaged, or sewed up. There 
was no earthly remedy but to let it grow to- 
gether. But you gave the doctor a dollar to 
tell you that.” 

“OQ, aunt, if you had been here you would 
have been frightened too.” 

“ Perhaps,” answered Aunt Milly doubtfully. 

“You were frightened, aunty, when Alice fell 
out of Sam Rice’s lumber-cart. You were the 
first one to propose sending for the doctor.” 

“Well, the child’s arm was broken. But I 
did n’t send for ‘Little Pill.’” This was Aunt 
Milly’s irreverent way of designating the Home- 
opathic physician, whose increasing practice in 
the village she considered a personal grievance. 
“I went for old Dr. Arnold. He would never 
think of setting a broken bone with sugar 
globules. But here comes this troublesome 
bean at last, and baby’s nose is all right once 
more. Bless his little heart! He has behaved 
like a hero. Now, Nannie, I advise you not to 
give him any thing to play with that is smaller 
than a goose egg till he is five years old.” 

With which parting advice Aunt Milly trotted 


those blessed children would be up to next. 





off to her own house, wondering audibly what 





At her door she found a gentleman awaiting 
her. He was a tall, spare man, and wore green 
spectacles. In his hand he carried a small 
carpet-bag. “A traveling agent for some hum- 
bug or other,” decided Aunt Milly ungraciously 
as she approached him. “Some new-fangled 
medicine, perhaps. An imposition, anyhow. 
Well, he ’ll have to get up earlier than he ever 
did in his life to trade with me. Wonder what 
he has got thaugh,” she added with a touch of 
womanly curiosity. 

The stranger bowed politely as he accosted 
her. 

“Good-morning, madam. Are you the lady 
of the house ?” 

“It is my property, if that is what you mean. 
Are you the new assessor of taxes ?” 

“Ono. I havea book that I should like to 
show you if you will allow me to do so. Itisa 
very valuable book, as well as exceedingly inter- 
esting. And so cheap that the publishers may 
almost be said to give it away.” 

“You don’t say so!” said Aunt Milly gravely. 

“It treats of important matters—important 
to the whole human race; of the philosophy 
of food, its varieties, the properties of each 
kind, and its adaptation to the human stomach. 
With this book in the house people soon learn 
to avoid sickness. They study the laws of 
their own being and obey them. Why, there 
is no reason, madam, why every child that is 
born into the world should not live to a good 
old age, and then, without pain, excharge this 
life for immortality.” 

“Where did you say you lived?” asked Aunt 
Milly. 

“T don’t think I mentioned it, ma’am, but I 
live in Worcester.” 

“Got a family ?” 

“Yes. A wife and six children.” 

* All well, I hope.” 

The stranger evidently thought Aunt Milly a 
rather meddlesome character, but he would not 
risk his chance of selling a book, so he an- 
swered pleasantly, “I am sorry to say that my 
wife is very feeble. We lost two children in 
the Winter—one had the croup, and the other 
had always been a weakly thing. My wife has 
nevér got over'it.” 

“You do n’t look strong.” 

“No. I have been a confirmed dyspeptic for 
years.” 

“T thought so. Strange,” said Aunt Milly 
dryly, “that you have profited so little your- 
selves by this wonderful book.” 

The man’s face flushed angrily as he began 
to understand the drift of Aunt Milly’s ques- 
tioning. “It is a new, work,” he said. 
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“Just published, of course. All the books 
that are peddled round are just from the mint. 
This one, I know from its title, is full of non- 
sense.” 

“You can not know its contents without read- 
ing it.” 

“Then I shall be likely to remain in igno- 
rance.” 

“ But just listen tome a moment. This writer 
does not ask you to take his bare assertions ; 
he proves every point that he advances. Learned 
chemists have experimented until they can give 
positive evidence of the truth of their theories. 
You will admit that these men, so widely known 
to fame, have the possession of their senses, I 
suppose,” said the agent in a magisterial way 
that had no effect whatever on Aunt Milly, 
though it might have discomposed a more timid 
person. 

“TI suppose they have every sense but com- 
mon sense,” was her characteristic reply. 

The stranger drew himself up stiffly, and sur- 
veyed the old lady through his spectacles in 
much the same manner that a botanist would 
examine a new plant. His face expressed a 
curious mixture of surprise and indignation. 
She, not a whit abashed, returned his gaze with 
a self-satisfied look that showed that she thought 
herself mistress of the situation. “Should hate 
dreadfully to be his wife,” was her mental com- 
ment. 

“This book,” said he at last, holding out the 
volume at arms’ length to give force to his 
words, “this book was written by a man who 
has devoted his life to the interests of his race. 
Now, when a person of his mind and acquire- 
ments advances an opinion it should at least be 
met with respect.” ; 

“If his opinion is worth a fig it will find a 
market. Now, how much do you make on a 
volume? That is, supposing any one is fool 
enough to buy one.” 

There was a flash in his eyes that fairly illu- 
minated the green spectacles. 

“Madam, allow me to say that you know very 
little about this subject. The fact that this 
writer has himself analyzed—” 

“ Analyze your grandmother !” interrupted the 
old lady impatiently. “Why, man, do you sup- 
pose I am going to receive all that trash for 
Gospel when daily experience gives the lie to 
the whole of it? Not if I know. Suppose some 
learned simpleton does insist that such and such 
things are absolutely nécessary to repair the 
waste of the body; that I must eat this thing 
for bones, that for brains, and something else 
for muscles. I tell you from experience, which 
is worth more than all the chemical experiments 
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in the world, that no rule will suit all stomachs. 
There is Robert True; he has never in his life 
eaten meat. His system don’t crave it; his 
stomach won’t assimilate it. Then there is his 
brother Jacob who eats meat three times a day. 
Both are strong, hearty men. My niece, Nan- 
nie, could never eat milk in her life, or butter. 
They act like poison on her stomach. I can 
live on bread and milk and butter the year 
round. Mrs. Lane, down there at the foot of 
the hill, can not eat fruit or vegetables without 
serious illness. Her daughter’s diet is wholly 
vegetable. But being directed by common sense 
rather than the conclusions of chemists, they 
manage to enjoy excellent health. Talk about 
analysis !” said Aunt Milly following the agent, 
who was backing down the walk to keep clear 
of her vigorous gesticulation, “if there could be 
a way discovered to analyze the intellect of 
some people, there would be a mighty falling 
off in self-conceit in some quarters.” 

“Madam,” said the stranger as he opened the 
gate for himself, “I must say I am.disgusted.” 

“Soam I. Good-day to you.” 

Aunt Milly sat down on her door step, and 
fanned herself fully ten minutes in silence. 
Then she said, watching the agent, who stood 
at the door of a house far down the street, 
“One of us is a fool, but it is n’t me.” 





ROME AND UNITED ITALY. 


[concLupED.] 





N the sixteenth century the Papal States 

were celebrated for their wealth and their 

fertility. “We traveled,” say the Venetian 
embassadors in 1522, “from Macerata to To- 
lentino, through the most beautiful country. 
Hills and valleys were covered with corn—for 
thirty miles nothing else was to be seen; we 
could hardly find a foot of uncultivated land. 
It appeared to us impossible to gather in such a 
quantity of grain, much more to find consumers 
for it.’ Romagna yearly produced 40,000 stara 
of corn more than was necessary for its own 
consumption. In a bull of the year 1566 Pius 
V boasts, as a proof of the Divine favor, that 
whereas Rome in former times could not exist 
without ‘foreign corn, she had now not only 


abundance for her own consumption, but had . 


often been able to supply her neighbors and 
strangers by land and by sea. 

In the year 1589, as Ranke informs us, the 
export of corn from the States of the Church 
was valued at 500,000 scudia year. The several 
districts were likewise famed for their peculiar 
productions. Perugia for its hemp; Faenza for 
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its flax; Viterbo for both; Cesena for its wine, 
which was exported; Rimini for oil; Bologna 
for wood; San Lorenzo for manna; the produce 
of the vineyards of Montefiascono was cele- 
brated all over the world; the Campagna at that 
time produced a breed of horses little inferior 
to those of Naples; toward Nettuno and Ter- 
racina there was excellent hunting, especially 
of the wild boar; there were lakes abounding 
in fish; there were salt and alum works, and 
quarries of marble—in short, every thing which 
could contribute to the enjoyment of life was 
there produced in profusion. Ancona did a 
thriving trade; its port was filled with caravels 
from the Levant. »The wares which were sold 
in that town were silks, wool, leather, lead from 
Flanders, and cloth. 

In those days the Papal States also produced 
men. Not only were they industrious manu- 
facturers and enterprising merchants ; they were 
celebrated for their courage and their skill in 
war. Sometimes they are described. by the 
writers of those times according to the various 
characteristics which they displayed. The Pe- 
rugians were reckoned sturdy in service; the 
inhabitants of Romagna brave, but improvident ; 
the inhabitants of the Marches addicted to 
plunder; the Faentini excelled in steadiness 
under attack, and in the pursuit of a retreating 
enemy; the men of Forli in difficult maneuvers ; 
those of Fermo in the management of the lance. 
“The whole population,” writes a Venetian, “is 
skilled in warfare, and of a fierce nature; as 
soon as they leave their-homes, these men are 
fit for every deed of war, whether in a siege or 
a field of battle. They bear with ease the toils 
and hardships of a campaign.” 

This description would scarcely apply to the 
Papal States of the present day; the famous 
breed of horses is extinct, and so are those 
breeds of men. Moreover, the provinces which 
annexed themselves to Italy in 1860 were, as 
might be supposed, the most enlightened and 
the most flourishing. There is now little left 
of the Papal States to describe, but Rome it- 
self. Yet who can describe Rome? 

We can certainly inform the reader—at the 
risk of telling him what he already knows—that 
Rome is situated on a tract of rocky hills, in 
the midst of an extensive plain—a position 
doubtless chosen for defense; that this plain 
is called the Campagna, and is an undulating 
tract.of land ninety miles long by twenty-seven 
broad, lying between a range of mountains and 
the Mediterranean Sea; that the city is twenty 
feet above the level of the sea, and thirteen 
geographical miles in a straight line from the 
nearest point of the coast; that the Tiber 





divides this city into two very unequal portions, 
and goes out much dirtier than it went in; that 
the main street is called the Corso; that it 
partly follows the line of the old Via Laminia, 
partly that of the Via Lata, and that it is there 
that people in Carnival pelt one another with 
plaster of Paris sugar-plums, and otherwise 
enjoy themselves, as may be read in “Monte 
Christo” and various works of travel; that 
the walls are twelve miles round ; that there are 
twenty gates, of which seven are walled up ; and 
that there are five bridges across the river Tiber. 
\ But we certainly shall not attempt to describe 
the treasures of ancient and medieval Rome. It 
would be impossible in a few pages to give even 
the barest outline of the worlds of ruins which 
this city contains—ruins of the ancient kingly 
times ; ruins of the republic; ruins of the em- 
pire; ruins of the early Christian times; ruins 
of the medizval splendor, when Buonarotti 
carved and Raphael painted, and Leo X re- 
stored the learning of ancient days. Baths, 
aqueducts, forums, and palaces ; temples, thea- 
ters, amphitheaters, and arches; the Colos- 
seum, the Pantheon, pyramids and obelisks; 
catacombs and tombs; fountains, villas, ba- 
silicas; churches and museums; the Vatican 
and St. Peter’s—all these must be seen; they 
can not be imagined. The most skillful artist 
with pencil or pen can but awake a memory; 
he can not transport an idea. We shall as- 
sume the humbler task of sketching the inhabit- 
ants of Rome, who may, however, be also re- 
garded as antiquities, since in many ‘respects 
they resemble the people of the Middle Ages 
more closely than the people of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Romans may be divided into three 
classes: the nobles, the middle class, and the 
plebeians. The middle class, being a growth of 
modern days, is, or was, but feebly represented 
in Rome—we are now writing, thank Heaven! 
in the past tense. The members of the bar 
had no career; the education of medical stu- 
dents was superintended by the priests, the 
subjects for dissection were modestly draped in 
vine-leaves, and midwifery students were per- 
mitted to attend only the accouchements of a 
doll—which arrangements, with others like 
them, preserved possibly the innate modesty, 
but also the innate ignorance, of the student. 
There was a class of farmers, but few manu- 
facturers or merchants, as might be supposed. 
Three hundred and twenty-seven vessels be- 
longed to the Papal ports, employing nine hun- 
dred and twenty-seven men. There was little 
industrial activity in the Papal States, though 
travelers went too far when they declared that 
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the sale of relics and indulgences, and the 
manufacture of images and beads, formed the 
sole commerce and industry of the country. 
Yet Mrs. Gretton is doubtless justified in as- 
serting that if all the foreigners, and the shops 
which they kept alive, were removed from Rome, 
grass would soon grow in the streets, as was 
the case a few years ago in the suffering towns 
of the Legations. 

We may, therefore, dismiss the middle class 
in a few words; nor will the nobles detain us 
long. This stratum of the Roman _ nobility 
may be subdivided into three layers: primitive, 
secondary, and tertiary. The first belongs to 
the ancient feudal, or even—if some are to be 
believed—to the classical times. Thus the Muti 
claim to be descended from Mutius Sczvola; 
the Santa Croce from Valerius Publicola; the 
Massimo from Fabius Maximus, bearing the 
motto, Cunctando restituit. 

The second class was formed by the Popes 
of the Middle Ages, who always conferred titles 
of nobility on members of their family. The 
Borghese family belongs to this class. 

The last class are those who have in late years 
purchased great estates, and who obtained the 
permission of the Pope to assume the titles 
which accompanied the estates. Among these 
are the Grazioli, founded by a baker; the Tor- 
lonia, by a banker; with some smaller mar- 
quises and counts. But altogether there are 
only sixty families registered in the book of 
nobles at the Capitol; and a college of heralds 
was instituted by Pius IX, to examine titles, 
and to preserve the purity of the caste. 

The great nobles have sometimes large in- 
comes, but are usually poor. It is a fashion 
inherited from the Middle Ages that each should 
contribute a palace and a gallery of paintings, 
a villa and a garden, for the benefit of the 
public ; this is their favorite, their indispensable 
extravagance; and it is certainly a refined form 
of ostentation; but it is nothing more. It 1s 
seldom that .they know any thing or care any 
thing about art; Edmond About relates a story 
of a noble who, desiring to possess a decorated 
ceiling, asked a celebrated painter how much 
he wanted by the day. 

The jeunesse dorée have little education, for 
the only profession in ‘which a man could rise 
was the Church. A young Roman noble leads 
a life which certainly our young men would 
disdain ; he dresses well, rides a little on horse- 
back, is elegant in his manners, irreproachable 
in his morals; is humble and obedient to his 
parents, as his younger brothers are to him, 
and when his time comes, marries the girl who 
is chosen for him by his family. 





It may easily be supposed that when the 
young men have so little liberty, the girls do 
not enjoy much more. A Roman lady thus re- 
lated her experience of a convent life to Mrs. 
Gretton, and thence it will be seen that if the 
noble son is sure of obtaining a wife who is at 
all events young, the noble daughter is not so 
sure of getting a young husband. 

“T was sixteen,” she says. “I had never 
left the convent for nine years. I was always 
dressed in cotton prints of the simplest make 
and description, and thick leather shoes with 
great soles that clattered as I walked down the 
moldy old corridors, or ran about with the 
other pupils in the formal alleys of the garden, 
of which the four frowning walls had so long 
constituted our horizon. I had never seen the 
reflection of my own face except by stealth in 
a little bit of looking-glass about the size of a 
visiting card, which I had coaxed my old nurse 
to bring me in one of her visits, and which we 
smuggled through the grating concealed be- 
tween two slices of cake. 

“T knew this was to go on till a Jartito was 
arranged for me, for my parents did not like it 
to be said they had an unmarried dayghter at 
home upon their hands. I had seen my eldest 
sister discontented and fretting till she was 
nearly twenty, before the welcome sfoso could 
be found, and I had no inclination to be incar- 
cerated so long, though hope and certain furtive 
glances at my mirror kept encouraging me to 
look for a speedier deliverance. 

“At last, one Easter Sunday—how well I re- 
member it!—I was summoned to the parlor, 
and there, on the outer side of the grating, 
stood a group of my relations—my father and 
mother, my sister and her husband, and one or 
two of my aunts. I was so flurried at the sight 
of so many people, and so taken up with look- 
ing at the gay new Easter dresses of my visit- 
ors—my sister, I recollect, had an immense sort 
of high-crowned hat with prodigious feathers, 
as was the fashion then, which excited my in- 
tense admiration and envy—that I had not time 
to bestow much notice upon a little dried-up 
old man who had come in with them, and who 
kept taking huge pinches of snuff and talking 
in a low tone with my father. My mother on 
her side was engaged in whispering to the 
Mother Superior, and from her gestures seemed 


-in a very good humor, while the rest of the 


party drew off my attention by cramming me 
with sweetmeats they had brought for my Easter 
present. 

“The next day but one I was again sent for, 
and with downcast eyes but a bounding heart 
presented myself at the grating. There I found 
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my mother, as before, in deep conversation with 

the Superior, who, on my bending to kiss her 

hand according to custom, saluted me on both 

cheeks with an unusual demonstration of ten- 
* derness. 

“*Well, Gentilina,’ said my mother, ‘I sup- 
pose you begin to wish to come out in the world 
a little ? 

“I knew my mother so slightly, seldom see- 
ing her more than once a month, that I stood 
in great awe of her; so I dropped a deep court- 
esy and faltered, ‘Si, signora ;’ but I warrant 
you I understood it all, and already saw myself 
in a hat and feathers even more voluminous 
than my sister’s. 

“*Ha, ha, Gentilina!’ she said, laughing, 
‘you guess something at last! Yes, my child, 
I will keep you no longer in suspense. Your 
father and I, ever since your sister’s marriage, 
have never ceased endeavoring to find a suitable 
match for you. The task was difficult. You 
are young, very young, Gentilina, and we could 
not intrust our child to inexperienced hands. 
It was necessary that your husband should be 
of an age to counterbalance your extreme youth. 
On no other condition could we consent to re- 
move you from this so much earlier than your 
sister. But at last a sfoso whom your parents, 
your family, the Madre Superiore herself, think 
most suitable, has been selected for you, and-—’ 

“ But I waited to hear no more. The glorious 
vista of theaters, jewels, carriages, diversions, 
which,-we all knew, lay beyond those dreary con- 
vent walls, suddenly disclosing itself before me, 
was too much for my remaining composure, 
and, clapping my hands wildly, I exclaimed, 
‘Mamma mia, mamma mia, is it possible ; am I 
going to be married? O, what joy, what hap- 
piness !” And then, checking my transports, I 
said, earnestly, ‘Tell me, mamma, shall I have 
as many fine dresses as Camilla ?” 

“TI declare to you, signora, that the name of 
my destined husband was but a secondary, con- 
sideration ; and when they told me he was rich 
and noble—the same individual who had come 
to the grating on the previous Sunday to satisfy 
his curiosity respecting me—I acquiesced with- 
out repugnance, ugly, shriveled, aged as he 
was, in the selection of my parents. Knowing 
nothing of the world, having scarcely seen a 
man except our confessor, the convent gardener, 
and my father, I went to the altar eight days 
afterward without a tear.” 

Among the plebs, or people of Rome, the 
women are kept in a similar servile condition. 
Instead of being imprisoned they are made to 
toil. The Roman peasant does not trust his 
wife with a penny; he goes to market himself, 





while she performs the more masculine part of 
the daily work. The Roman peasants are at 
present grossly superstitious. They believe in 
unlucky days, the evil eye, the 6,500 miracles 
of St. Francis de Sales; in fact, it would fill a 
volume merely to enumerate all the things they 
believe, and which we no longer believe. 

In many respects the Romans resemble 
grown-up children; their amuséments are of a 
very boyish character. One popular sport is 
that of mora, which is merely guessing how 
many fingers are held up. But the favorite 
game in Summer is that of gatta cieca (blind 
cat), which is much the same as our blind-man’s- 
buff. It is often played at night in the Piazza 
del Popolo, and crowds will flock there on a 
moonlight night to look on. A president and 
an umpire are elected, and a prize, consisting 
of money obtained from the spectators, is offered 
to him who will succeed in walking blindfold 
from the Obelisk into the Corso. Any one who 
likes may join, and each, after being blind- 
folded, is whirled, round three times, which 
entirely confuses his ideas of the geography 
of the Piazza. The self-confidence which the 
players will sometimes exhibit when they are 
wrong, and their timidity of purpose when right, 
is very amusing. One will get close to the 
Corso ; then, hearing the jeers of the populace, 
and the long odds being (ironically) laid against 
him, will turn round and wander hopelessly to 
and fro; another, confident from the first mo- 
ment that he is right, will walk rapidly along 
till he butts his nose against the lion, or tumbles 
head over heels into one of the fountains. 

Although the Papa] Government has always 
kept the strictest watch over the morals of its 
subjects, especially taking care that the works 
of Voltaire, the Scriptures, and other dangerous 
books, should not be disseminated among them ; 
taking them up when they blaspheme, and put- 
ting them into prison if they would not attend 
mass ; yet it promoted an institution, which we 
in the North do not consider a very moral one, 
and even derived much of its revenue there- 
from. Certainly, the words “Papal Lottery” 
read rather odd, but there were many odd things 
in Rome; and perhaps the state of the hospitals 
and the prisons was not all that could be desired. 

When Pius IX returned from exile, he gave 
himself up exclusively to spiritual affairs, and 
his prime minister, the notorious Antonelli, be- 
came ruler of Rome. The following anecdote 
will show how deep the Pope had sunk into 
this hermit apathy. A well-known philanthropic 
lady had devoted much of her time to the Ro- 
man hospitals, especially to those for the insane. 
She had afterward an audience with the Holy 
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Father, who received her in his amiable way, 
and—between the intervals of taking snuff and 
dusting his fingers on the breast of his white 
robes—said, “I hope you have examined the 
hospitals for the insane in Rome?” with a tone 
of voice which showed that he supposed them 
to be a pattern for such institutions in other 
parts of the world. When she told him all that 
she had seen, the Pope thanked her, expressed 
his surprise and sorrow, declared that a com- 
mission should at once be appointed to look 
into the matter and effect a thorough reform ; 
but nothing was done. 

Take a graver case: “Close by the mighty 
dome of St. Peter’s,” writes the author of “ Roba 
di Roma,” “is a somber, stern-looking building, 
with iron-grated windows, called the Palazzo 
del Santo Uffizio—the Palace of the Inquisition. 
Almost the first act of the Pope, on his return 
from Gaeta, was to re-establish this ancient 
tribunal, which the Republic had abolished. 
What was done within these walls no one can 
tell; the prisoner had neither advocate nor wit- 
ness; but there were prisoners, some of whom 
disappeared after passing beneath this fatal 
portal ; others came out, being sentenced to the 
galleys for life.” 

This prison is intended only for religious 
offenders—for those, perhaps, who are detected 
reading books which may be found in every club 
library; but the political sinners have prisons 
of their own, and out of these ugly facts have 
escaped from time to time. It is well known 
that the food of the prisoners was frequently of 
the most filthy description; that they were 
kept immured in dungeons in which they could 
scarcely turn ; that only prisoners of the highest 
distinction were allowed to take any exercise at 
all, and that this exercise was afforded them on 
a cavaletto, a little horse much ridden by pris- 
oners in the Middle Ages, and revived by that 
zealous antiquarian, the Most Eminent Cardinal 
Antonelli. 

In the year ’54—not 1354 but 1854—a young 
man, named Francesco Casanova, was traveling 
in the dominions of the Pope; he was arrested 
by gendarmes on the grounds that he had no 
passport. He explained to them how it was 
that he had not one; but he was carried to 
Rome and placed in the New Prison, where he 
was treated in the following old-fashioned man- 
ner: “Not ‘satisfied with the report which I 
gave of myself, I was tortured for three months 
as follows: My hands and arms were bound 
together, and then, by ropes tied round the 
upper part of the arms, they were drawn back 
till my breast protruded and my bones sounded 
crick! crick! There was another species of 








torment practiced upon me, which was this: 
At night, while sleeping, the door was secretly 
opened and buckets of water were thrown over 
my body. How I survived it I can not tell; 
the keepers were astonished, and said they had 
never had such an instance.” He was after- 
ward sent to Naples, and after being five years 
in prison was liberated by Garibaldi. 

The defenders of the Papal Government have 
often declared that it was the mildest Govern- 
ment in existence ; doubtless they believed it— 
doubtless the Pope believed it too. And in one 
sense they were right; there was certainly not 
a country in Europe where the Government was 
so indulgent to assassins. In 1853 there were 
609 convictions of robbery, and 1,344 of assas- 
Sination or assault. But murder is looked upon, 
not only by the Government, but among the 
lower classes, as a very venial sin; just as we 
used to look upon the duel. The murders were 
almost always personal affairs. In 248 cases 
of murder which About examined, he found two 
only which were committed for theft. Not only 
are the assassins dealt with gently by the tri- 
bunal, but many facilities are afforded them to 
escape. The old system of the sanctuary is 
still preserved. Ifa man pursued by the police 
can reach a convent, an embassy, or a church; 
if he can seize the robe of a monk, or even 
reach the banks of the Tiber, he is safe. 

The Roman peasant’s idea of litigation is the 
knife—the knife avenges all wrongs, and settles 
all disputes. However, matters have lately been 
improving in this respect. After the festivities 
fewer wounded are annually brought into the 
hospitals. Between Sunday and Monday it was 
common, within the last quarter of a century, 
to see six, seven, or eight wounded men brought 
in; but now this is rare. 

Story relates that he heard an old Roman 
matron, not long ago, leaning out of her window 
and calling to some young men who were idling 
below— 

“Eh, giovinotti / how many wounded did you 
carry last night to the Consolazione ?” 

“ Not one, excellenza.” 

“Eh!” said the old lady with a sigh, as she 
drew back her head, “the Romans are losing 
their manhood and growing to be old women; 
they are no longer the Romans of my time.” 

“No,” wrote the great sculptor, who has 
passed his life in Rome, “no, alas! they are 
not. The bull-fights, the jousting, the sassaiole 
are over ; the stabbing is diminishing ; the firing 
of guns out of the windows on Sabbato Santo 
grows more and more feeble yearly ; the sham- 
bles are no longer in every street; the women 
are beginning to wear the detestable French 
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bonnets, and to lose their beautiful costumes ; 
sedan-chairs are almost never seen ; every body 
goes in a carriage, and only the sick are borne 
along in litters; and by and by, if things go on 
thus, we shall lose—Heaven help us!—even 
the prisons, and the bandits, and at last—who 
knows ?—the very Pope himself!” 





PEACE AS A RIVER. 





Nor like tumultuous ocean, 

With its ceaseless ebb and flow, 
Lashed into wild commotion 

By the stormy winds that blow !— 
But tranquil as a river, 
Our peace flows on forever. 


Not like lakes, stagnant lying, 
With slime upon their breast ; 

While thirsty fields are sighing, 
With drought and heat opprest ; 

Refreshing as a river, 

Our peace flows on forever. 


Not like a streamlet gushing, 
Nor like a tiny rill ; 
Not like a torrent rushing, 
But broad, and deep, and still ; 
Our peace is like a river, 
Which floweth on forever. 


In Spring’s unfolding gladness, 
In Summer’s perfect glow, 
In Autumn’s pensive sadness, 
In Winter’s ice and snow, 
The calm unruffled river 
Still floweth on forever. 


In our childhood’s joyous pleasures, 
In youth’s expanding powers ; 

In our manhood’s busy measures, 
In age’s fading hours, 

Our peace shall flow forever, 

Unruffied as a river. 


In midnight’s darkness dreary, 
In morning’s welcome light ; 
In noonday’s langour weary, 
In deepening shades of night ; 
The peaceful, constant river 
Still floweth on forever. 


In days of sunny gladness, 

When earth’s suns brightly glow; 
In nights of mournful sadness, 

Of heavy clouds of woe ; 
Our peace shall flow forever, 
Unchanging as a river. 


’Tween stern rocks tow’ring high, 
Thro’ deserts bleak and bare ; 
Now forests murmuring by ; 
Now corn-fields green and fair ; 
With steady course the river 
Still floweth on forever. 





When we walk in meadows fair, 
Or climb the rocky steep ; 
When we roam in deserts bare, 
Or tread the valleys deep, 
Our peace shall flow forever, 
As steadfast as a river ; 


Till our toilsome journey done, 
Our weary way all trod, 

We reach our everlasting home, 
Before the throne of God; 

To drink there of chat river, 

Whose waters flow forever. » 





I DREAM. 





WHEN sails the moon thro’ purest blue, 
And hushed is day’s tumultuous chime, 
And poised in argent light the world 
Seems to forego its sin and crime— 
I dream— 
And fancy’s children, bright, 
Come trooping down the silvered night, 
Whose walls, star-lighted, high and free 
Arch o’er the stretch of land and sea. 


Thro’ sea-wrought haze the mountains lift 
Their soft, gray summits, height on height ; 
And as the stars their torches shift, 
And build above them gloom or light, 
I dream— 
Faith moves them grandly through 
My spirit’s deep-thronged avenue, 
And plants, with battlement and tower, 
A vast retreat ’gainst evil’s power. 


Calm lies the sea; no anger now 

Makes dark its smile of mighty rest; 
A far-off sail, scarce gleaming, sleeps 

On the great pillow of its breast. 

I dreaam— 

On waves translucent glow 
My shining ships with noiseless prow, 
And freight of love—ah, priceless store— 
I dream—I could not ask for more. 


O thought—deep as the unfathomed wave— 
What wonders from thy fountain spring, 
High as the heaven of Him who gave 
And rendered thee a deathless thing ! 
I dream— 
And thought soars swift and far 
From mountain peak to journeying star, 
Or seeks the gloomiest ocean cave 
Beneath the mysteries of the wave. 


And thought takes in the universe, 
Till its great glories stand before 
My frail existence, and its cares 
Retreat, as night the sun before. 
I dream— 
That with yon setting star 
The night has lowered another bar 
Between me and the distant bound 
That hems my restless hopes around. 
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THE KOOTUB. (From a Photograph.) 


THE KOOTUB MINAR. 





{ T has been well observed that this Minar is, 
among the towers of the earth, what the 
Taj is among the tombs, something unique 

of its kind that must ever stand alone in the 
| recollection of him who has gazed upon its 
beautiful proportions, its chaste embellishments 
Vor XXXI.—22 





and exquisite finish. About eleven miles south- 
west of the modern city of Delhi stands the 
desolate site of ancient Delhi. This city is 
supposed to have been founded about 57 B. C. 
The height of prosperity to which it rose may 
be imagined from its only memorials, the tombs, 
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columns, gateways, mosques, and masonry, 
which lie strewn around in silent and naked 
desolation. Where rose temple and tower, now 
resounds only the cry of the jackal and the 
wolf; for the voice of man is silent there, and 
the wanderings of the occasional tourist alone 
give any sign of human life or presence in the 
once “glorious city.” The ruins cover a circle 
about twenty miles in extent. 

In the midst and above all this wild ruin, like 
a Pharos to guide the traveler over this sea of 
desolation, rises the tall, tapering cylinder of 
the Kootub Minar. To archeologists like Cun- 
ningham, travelers like Von Orlich, and learned 
observers like General Sleeman, Mr. Archer, 
and Bholanauth Chunder, and the pages of the 
“ Asiatic Researches,” we are indebted for the 
best descriptions of this wonderful relic of an- 
tiquity. These authors have necessarily bor- 
rowed largely from each other in representing 
this city of the dead and its wonderful and un- 
equaled pillar, the towering majesty of which 
has looked down for centuries only upon ruin 
and the wild jungle which now grows where 
once stood the great center of India’s glory— 
its magnificent metropolis. 

The Kootub forms the left of two minars of 
a mosque, which, in size and splendor, was to 
be peerless on the earth as a place of worship, 
and from the character of this single shaft it is 
evident that had the design been completed, it 
would have been all that its imperial founder 
intended in that respect. But death, war, and 
human vacillation make sad havoc of men’s 
hopes and intentions, and this great memorial 
stands in attestation of the fact. 

For nearly a century a controversy has ex- 
isted in India as to the architectural honors of 
the wonderful Kootub. The Hindoos would 
fain claim that they built it, and Bholanauth 
Chunder, on their behalf, makes the best case 
he can to prove that the honor of its design and 
creation belongs to his race and not to the 
hated Moslem; yet even he has to concede that 
the evidences of its Mohammedan origin are 
so decided that the Hindoos must give up the 
claim to the glory of its origination. The Ba- 
boo’s description is very vivid, and as he cor- 
rected the measurements of General Sleeman 
and others, and has made his examinations 
within the past five years, and was also well 
qualified for the task which he undertook, we 
quote him with confidence in the following 
description: 

“The Kootub outdoes every thing of its 
kind—it is rich, unique, venerable, and magnifi- 
cent. It ‘stands as it were alone in India’— 
rather, it should have been said, alone in the 





world; for it is the highest column that the 
hand of man has yet reared ; being, as it stands 
now, two hundred and thirty-eight feet and one 
inch above the level of the ground. Once it is 
said to have been three hundred feet high, but 
there is not any very reliable authority for this 
statement. In 1794, however, it had been actu- 
ally measured to be two hundred and fifty feet, 
eleven inches high. The Pillar of Pompey at 
Alexandria, the minaret of the Mosque of Hu- 
sun at Cairo, and the Alexandrine Column at 
St. Petersburg, all bow their heads to the 
Kootub. 

“The base of this Minar is a polygon of 
twenty-four sides, altogether measuring one 
hundred and forty-seven feet. The shaft is of 
a circular form, and tapers regularly from the 
base to the summit. It is divided into five 
stories, round each of which runs a bold, pro- 
jecting balcony, supported upon large and richly 
carved brackets, having balustrades, that give 
to the pillar a most ornamental effect. 

“The exterior of the basement-story is fluted 
alternately in twenty-seven angular and semi- 
circular faces. In the second story the flutes 
are only semicircular; in the third they are all 
angular. The fourth story is circular and plain; 
the fifth again has semicircular flutings. The 
relative height of the stories to the diameter of 
the base has quite scientific proportions. The 
first, or lowermost story, is ninety-five feet from 
the ground, or just two diameters in height; 
the second is fifty-three feet further up, the 
third forty feet further. The fourth story is 
twenty-four feet above the third, and the fifth 
has a height of twenty-two feet. The whole 
column is just five diameters in height. Up to 
the third story the Minar is built of fine red 
sandstone. From the third balcony to the 
fifth the building is composed chiefly of white 
Jeypoor marble. The interior is of the gray 
quartzose stone. The ascent is bya spiral stair- 
case of three hundred and seventy-six steps to 
the balcony of the fifth story, and thence are 
three more steps to the top of the present stone- 
work. Inside it is roomy enough, and full of 
openings for the admission of light and air. 
The steps are almost ‘lady-steps,’ and the as- 
cent is quite easy. There are passages from 
the staircase to the balconies, to allow of peo- 
ple walking into them. The ferruginous sand- 
stone has been well selected to lend a rich, 
majestic appearance to the column. The sur- 
face of that material seems to have deepened 
in reddish tint by exposure for ages to the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. The white marble 
of the upper stories sits like a tasteful crown 
upon the red stone; and the graceful bells 
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‘sculptured in the balconies are like a “cummer- 


bund” round the waist of the majestic tower. 
Besides the richly decorated balconies the body 
of the Minar is further ornamented by horizontal 
belts of writing in bold relief and in the Kufic 
character. In the basement story there are six 
bands or belts of inscriptions encircling the 
tower. The uppermost band contains only some 
verses from the Koran, and the next below it 
gives the well-known (Moslem) “ninety-nine” 
Arabic names of the Almighty. The third belt 
contains the name and praises of Mauz-uddin, 
Abul Muzafer, Mohammed Bin Sam, commonly 
known as Mohammed Ghori. The fourth con- 
tains only a verse from the Koran, and the fifth 
belt repeats the name and praises of the Sultan 
Mohammed Bin Sam. The lowermost belt has 
been too much injured to admit of deciphering. 
The lettering on the upper portions has to be 
made out-by using a telescope. 

The Kootub does not stand now in all the 
integrity of its original structure. It was struck 
by lightning, and had to be repaired by the 
Emperor Firoz Shah in 1368. The nature and 
extent of his repairs may be made out by the 
help of the Nagari (Hindee) inscriptions on the 
fourth and fifth stories. There is no record on 
the fifth story, excepting that of the Emperor— 
the whole of that story may be concluded to 
have come down, and to have been rebuilt by 
him. 

In 1503 the Minar happened to be again 
injured, and was repaired by the orders of 
Secunder Lodi, the reigning sovereign, a man 
of great taste and a munificent patron of learn- 
ing and the arts. 

Three hundred years after its reparation by 
Secunder Lodi, in the year 1803, a severe earth- 
quake seriously injured the pillar, and its dan- 
gerous state having been brought to their no- 
tice on possession of the country, the British 
Government liberally undertook its repairs. 

They were brought to a close in twenty-five 
years. The old cupola of Firoz Shab, or of 
Secunder Lodi, that was standing in 1794, hav- 
ing fallen down, had been substituted by a plain 
octagonal red-stone pavilion. To men of artis- 
tic taste this had appeared a very unfitting head- 
piece for the noble column, so it was taken 
down by the orders of Lord Hardinge in 1847, 
and the present stone-work put up in its stead. 
The condemned top now lies on a raised plot of 
ground in front, as shown resting on the plat- 
form on the right-hand side in the engraving. 

Now as to the origin of the Kootub—a sub- 
ject on which much speculation has been wasted. 

Theories professing the Hindoo origin are 
maintained by one party. Theories professing 





its Mohammedan origin are propounded by the 
other. The Hindoo party believes the Minar 
to have been built by a Hindoo prince for his 
daughter, who wished to worship the rising sun, 
and to view the waters of the Jumna from the 
top of it every morning. The Mohammedan 
party repudiates this as an outrageous paradox, 
and would have the Kootub taken for the un- 
mistakable Mazinah of the Musjeed-i-Kootub- 
ul-Islam. “No man who sees the Minar can 
mistake it for a moment to be any other than 
a thoroughly Mohammedan building—Moham- 
medan in design, and Mohammedan in its intents 
and purposes. The object is at once apparent 
to the spectator—that of a Mazinah for the 
Muezzin to call the faithful to prayers. The 
adjoining mosque, fully corresponding in de- 
sign, proportion, and execution to the tower, 
bears one out in such a view of the lofty col- 
umn, and there is the recorded testimony of 
Shams-i-raj and Abulfeda to place the fact be- 
yond a doubt.” 

In addition to its structure, and the vast 
mosque in which it stands, and of which it so 
manifestly forms a part, we have the conclusive 
fact that the history of the Kootub is written 
in its own inscriptions. The belts of Arabic 
passages recording the praises of Mohammed 
Ghori, and the name and titles of Kootub-ud- 
deen, and the completion of the Minar by Alta- 
mash, are plainly recorded in the inscription 
over the door-way of the fifth story. None dares 
to impeach these records, and the Kootub thus 
seems to have been commenced in about 1200 
A. D., and finished 1220. 

In the Asiatic Researches (Vol. 14, p. 481) 
is given the following translation of the fourth 
inscription upon the Minar: “The erection of 
this building was commenced in the glorious 
time of the great Sultan, the mighty King of 
kings, the Master of mankind, the Lord of the 
monarchs of Turkestan, Arabia, and Persia; 
the Sun of the world and religion, of the faith 
and of the faithful; the Lord of safety and pro- 
tection ; the heir of the kingdoms of Sulimare— 
Abu, Muzeffa, Altemsh Nasir Amiu ul Mo- 
menin.” 

Such was the style and title affected by these 
high and haughty sovereigns of Oriental Mo- 
hammedanism when, reveling in pride and power, 
like Nebuchadnezzar, they looked around at the 
“great Babylons” which they had built. How 
little they imagined with what utter desolation 
their works would be overthrown, to leave be- 
hind only a name and a ruin, and that so nearly 
undistinguishable that men in future ages could 
only ascertain the shadow record by making it 
a special study! 
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For six hundred and forty-six years has the 
gigantic Kootub weathered the rude assaults 
of the elements, and thousands of strangers 
from distant lands have come to gaze upon the 
mighty monument of a departed glory and a 
dying faith. How many, as they have stood in 
its shadow, have realized that there must be an 
adequate supernatural cause to account for all 
this wondrous decadence and death, which so 
quietly but effectively has prostrated its hopes 
and heaped confusion upon its intention—despite 
its boundless wealth, military power, and fierce 
religious fanaticism—to defend and diffuse its 
dominating faith! Yet, after all, thus it sinks 
and thus it dies in its chosen homes. 

The instability and the doom that seems ever 
impending over the institutions and structures 


’ raised by the worshipers of Allah, of Vishnu, 


of Buddha, or the Virgin Mary, come not cause- 
less. They are heaven’s maledictions upon the 
fearful crime of false religions, which, while they 
defy God, degrade and dishonor men—cursing 
their conditions by poverty, miserable homes, 
and wretched compensation for their toil— 
wasting their revenues, sinking them in igno- 
rance, destroying their morals, depriving them 
of liberty, and ruining their souls ; till at length, 
when they have filled up their measure of iniq- 
uity, it turns the very centers and cradles of 
their faiths into the abodes of material or moral 
ruin, “the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage 
of every unclean and hateful bird.” 

Whether the religion be utterly false or only 
a perversion of the true, its influence is equally 
pernicious and manifest. He who runs may 
read this on its very face in India and in Ire- 
land, in Egypt and Burmah, in Delhi and Rome, 
in Benares and Mexico; in the Sepoy, the 
Gazee, and the Jesuit; in Tamerlane, Cesare 
Borgia, and the Nana Sahib; in Cawnpore, 
Canton, and St. Bartholomew. All equally 
evince the direful influence of false religions 
upon the conditions of men and nations. 

On the other hand, the holy, living faith of a 
divine Jesus regenerates the hearts and the 
communities which yield themselves to its influ- 
ence—confers freedom, light, education, equal 
rights, temporal prosperity, moral purity, do- 
mestic joy, and every thing lovely, virtuous, 
and of good report—rears up the temples of a 
true Christianity, and, without a stain of de- 
cadence upon its bright prospects of final uni- 
versality, presents no ruins or desolations amid 
its evangelical conquests or their results. 

Those once powerful religions and nations 
that marched so proudly and resolutely to con- 
quest and ascendency under their antichristian 
banners, and raised their vainglorious monu- 





ments on the sites of their cruel victories, and 
then looked forward to such perpetuity of power 
and glory—where are they now? “How are 
the mighty fallen!” How fast they rushed on 
to their inevitable ruin, while those behind are 
to-day sinking into the same desolation! And 
why? Because there were higher laws than 
their own which they dared to violate, an au- 
thority against which they vainly dashed them- 
selves, a power which they had the temerity to 
oppose and dare, but which, nevertheless, num- 
bered their kingdoms and finished them, by the 
terrible penalties which they had incurred, the 
fearful evidences of which are strewn around 
us here and in so many other localities. 

How can these facts and results be under- 
stood or explained save on the New Testament 
assumption that Jehovah Christ has all power 
in heaven and on earth—that he has a dominion 
here which he must maintain and vindicate 
though earth and hell oppose him, till his ene- 
mies are put beneath his feet, and he, the blessed 
and only Potentate, shall stand at last, amid the 
overthrow of all opposition, the conqueror of 
the world! 

“In righteousness he doth judge and make 
war” upon these enemies of his faith. Before 
his Holy Word Veda and Bana, and Koran and 
Missal must fall. Until that is done he will 
make good his own awful declaration that, “ Out 
of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it 
he should smite the nations; and he shall rule 
them with a rod of iron; he treadeth the wine- 
press of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty 
God. And he hath on his vesture and on his 
thigh a name written, KING OF KINGS AND 
LoRD OF LoRDs.” 

The Kootub Mosque stands deserted ; snakes 
and lizards now crawl in its ruins, amid which 
the Mazinah yet stands, solitary, grand, and 
majestic, as though heaven spurned the attempt 
to rear up and perpetuate a peerless sanctuary 
where Moslem blasphemy against the Christ of 
God might be continually uttered in a grand 
center toward which all Oriental Islamites 
might turn, and in which they might glory. 
God dashed their hopes to pieces like a potter’s 
vessel, and changed their ambition and glory 
into a tomb and a ruin. 

The unfinished Minar to the right-hand has 
twice the dimensions of the Minar here shown. 
This curious relic, too, has given rise to much 
difference of opinion as to the period and object 
of its construction. The legend of one party 
is, that the young lady, who obtained only a 
view of the River Jumna, and not of the Ganges, 
from the top of the first tower, urged upon her 
father to build this second one upon a larger 
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scale, but the work was interrupted by the 
conquest of the Mussulmans. The other party 
rejects all this nonsense, and mantains that 
the tower was undertaken by Allo-ud-deen, its 
progress being arrested by the illness he fell 
into shortly after its commencement, and from 
which he did not recover to carry out his design. 
This story is the more likely, as standing due 
north from the Kootub, in the opposite ex- 
tremity, the column was evidently intended for 
a second Mazinah, without which a Moham- 
medan Mosque is essentially defective. 

The second Minar—or minaret, to use the 
modern phrase—is considerably larger in the 
base than the one shown in the engraving. It 
stands at a proper distance from the first, and 
was carried up about thirty feet above ground 
and then discontinued. Antiquarians have been 
greatly puzzled to account for variations from 
the dimensions of the first and finished one. 
But it is not necessary to trouble the reader 
with their theories or debates, as Sleeman’s 
solution has been accepted as highly probable 
and sufficiently satisfactory. 

His explanation is, that the unfinished min- 
aret was commenced first, but upon too large a 
scale, and with too small a diminution of the 
circumference from the base upward. It is 
two-fifths larger than the finished minaret in 
circumference, and much more perpendicular. 
Finding these errors when the builders had 
gone up with it thirty feet from the ground, the 
royal founder began the work anew, and on 
qualified and corrected dimensions, and this 
is the finished one before the reader. Had he 
lived he would no doubt have carried up the 
second minaret in its proper place on the same 
scale, and so completed his mosque. But his 
death occurring, and being followed by fearful 
revolutions—so that five sovereigns sat upon 
the throne of Delhi in the succeeding ten years— 
works of peace were suspended in the presence 
of war, while the succeeding monarchs sought 
renown in military enterprises, and thus the 
building of the second minaret was never pro- 
ceeded with. 

The great mosque itself, with that exception, 
seems to have been completed. Nearly all the 
arches are still standing in a more or less per- 
fect state. They correspond with the magnifi- 
cent minaret in design, proportion, and execu- 
tion; it evidently having been the intention of 
the founder to make them all sustain and illus- 
trate the matchless grandeur of the finished 
work. It was in this condition when Tamer- 
lane invaded India A. D. 1398. That “firebrand 
of the universe,” as he was called, was so en- 
chanted with the great mosque and its Minar, 
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that he had a model of it made, which he took 
back with him, along with all the masons that 
he could find in Delhi, and it is said that he 
erected a mosque exactly upon this plan at his 
capital of Samarcand, before he again left it for 
the invasion of Syria. 

The west face of the quadrangle in which the 
Minar stands was formed by eleven large 
alcoves, the center and greatest of which con- 
tained the pulpit. 

The court to the eastward is inclosed by a 
high wall, bordered by arcades formed of pillars 
carved in the highest style of Hindoo art. 
Those on the opposite side are dissimilar, and 
the fair inference is, that the Moslem monarch 
built his mosque in part by materials taken from 
the great Hindoo temples, which he must have 
desecrated for the purpose. This was after 
their fashion, and laid the foundation for those 
bitter feuds and hatreds of the one people 
against the other, which have lasted to this day. 


Close to the Minar are the remains of one of . 


those superb portals so general in the great works 
of the Patans. The archway of this gate is 
sixty feet high, and the ornaments with which it 
is embellished are cut with the delicacy of a seal 
engraving, retaining, even after the lapse of six 
hundred years, their sharp, clear outlines. 

Few who visit the Kootub, if they have 
strength for the toilsome ascent, fail to go to 
the summit, and well does it repay the effort. 
It is sublime to look up to the unclouded heav- 
ens, to which you seem so near, while beneath 
and beyond the eye wanders over, not merely 
the city beneath, but across to modern Delhi, 
with its white and glittering mosques and pal- 
aces, the silvery Jumna gently pouring along, the 
feudal towers of Selimghur, and the mausoleums 
of Humayun and Sufter Jung, all in the soft 
light of the India sunset. But what must that 
view have been when imperial splendors and 
cultivation, like earthly paradises, or “the gar- 
dens of God,” combined all their wealth of 
beauty beneath its shadow and then away as far 
as the eye could reach on every side! 

The writer visited the Kootub, on the last 
occasion, in 1864, ‘in company with Bishop 
Thomson. The Bishop’s description may be 
found in his “Oriental Missions,” Vol. I, p. 65. 
He justly calls the Minar “the grandest column 
of the world.” Itis so. Except the Tower of 
Babel probably nothing ever erected*by human 
hands has produced the same effect as one 
stands awe-struck at its base and gazes up upon 
its majestic form towering to the skies. 

It has not been without its tragic incidents. 
General Sleeman, writing in 1864, tells us that 
five years previously, “while the Emperor was 
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on a visit to the tomb of Kootub-ad-deen, an 
insane man got into his private apartment. 
The servants were ordered to turn him out. On 
passing the Minar. he ran in, ascended to the 
top, stood a few moments on the verge, laugh- 
ing at those who were running after him, and 
made 4 spring that enabled him to reach the 
bottom without touching the sides. An eye- 
witness told me that he kept his erect position 
till about half-way down, when he turned over, 
and continued to turn till he got to the bottom, 
where his fall made a report like a gun. He 
was, of course, dashed to pieces. About five 
months ago another man fell over by accident, 
and was dashed to pieces against the sides.” 

Close to the Kootub stands the famous /ron 
Pillar—the palladium of Hindoo dominion— 
and which, there is evidence for believing, has 
stood there for 1500 years. 

In the presence of this iron wonder our 
friend, the Baboo, is exultant. Here is some- 
thing antecedent in India to all Moslem or 
Saracenic skill, that demonstrates Hindoo taste 
and ability, and over which he waxes eloquent. 
“It was intended to be a proud monument of 
success—to be the gaze of millions—and to 
gazette to the world the fact of a most glorious 
triumph; a place thronged by populous num- 
bers, and to which men bent their steps from 
far and near, was the most eligible position on 
which to erect that pillar.” It no doubt con- 
stituted the center of the magnificent city long 
centuries ere a Mohammedan foot had trod the 
soil of India. 

The Iron Pillar is a solid shaft of mixed 
metal resembling bronze, upward of sixteen 
inches in diameter, and about sixty feet in 
length. The greater part of it is under-ground, 
and that which is above is less than thirty feet 
high. The ground about it has marks of exca- 
vation, said to have been carried down to twenty- 
six feet without reaching the foundation on 
which the pillar rests, and without loosening it 
in any degree. The pillar contains about eighty 
cubic feet of metal, and would probably weigh 
upward of seventeen tons. 

“Many large works in metal,” says Cunning- 
ham, “were no doubt made in ancient times, 
such, for instance, as the celebrated Colossus 
of Rhodes, and the gigantic statues of the 
Buddhists, which are described by Hwen Thsang. 
But all of ‘them were of brass or copper, all of 
them were hollow, and they were all built, of 
pieces riveted together, whereas this pillar is 
one solid shaft. It is true that there are flaws 
in many parts, which show the casting is imper- 
fect; but when we consider the extreme diffi- 
culty of manufacturing a pillar of such vast 





dimensions, our wonder will not be diminished 
by knowing that the casting is defective. In- 
deed, the idea and execution of this monstrous 
piece of metal, attest a greater genius among 
the ancient Hindoos than is found among their 
present descendants. It speaks of furnaces, 
and founderies, and forges, as large as those of 
modern Birmingham and Woolwich, and of a 
chemical knowledge of metals scarcely inferior 
to that prevailing in the present century. They 
must have had also the command of high me- 
chanical powers to put up this enormous rod. 
The Iron Pillar, standing nearly in the middle 
of a grand square, “records its own history in 
a deeply cut Sanscrit inscription of six lines on 
its western face.” Antiquaries have read the 
characters, and the pillar has been made out to 
be “the arm of fame—Kirttibhuja—of Rajah 
Dhava.” He is stated to have been a worshiper 


of Vishnu, and a monarch who “had obtained ~- 


with his own arm an undivided sovereignty on 
the earth for a long period.” The letters cut 
upon the triumphal pillar are called “the typical 
cuts inflicted on his enemies by his sword, 
writing his immortal fame.” “It is a pity that 
posterity can know nothing more of this mighty 
Rajah Dhava than what is recorded in the mea- 
ger inscription upon this wonderful relic of an- 
tiquity. The characters of the inscription are 
thought to be the same as those of the Gupta 
inscriptions, and the success alluded to therein 
is supposed to have been the assistance which 
that Rajah had rendered in the downfall of the 
powerful sovereigns of the Gupta dynasty. 
The age in which he flourished is, therefore, 
concluded to have been about the year 319 
A. D., the initial point of the Balabhi or Gupta 
era.” 

Antiquarians have tried very earnestly to 
solve the mystery of this metallic monument. 
The most probable conclusion is, that it marked 
the center of the great Rajah’s city, and stood 
in a splendid temple. But on the invasion and 
conquest of Delhi by the Mohammedan power, 
the Emperor chose that center for his own pur- 
poses, and threw his great mosque across the 
very site of that temple, taking its marble col- 
umns for his colonnades, permitting the Iron 
Pillar to remain, but erecting the Minar near it, 


forever to dwarf its proportions and interest. 


But all are alike in ruin now—their rage, con- 
tention, and emulation in the dust, while the 
Pillar and the Minar alone remain. 

How little did either the proud Rajah or the 
fierce Emperor anticipate what a wreck the 
Ruler of heaven and earth would make of their 
hopes, and that where they builded and em- 
bellished, and set forth their glory, would yet 
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be as naked as ruin itself, and that the wild 
beasts of the forest would howl in their desolate 
palaces ! 

That desolation is the more marked when we 
remember that, very probably after all these 
high anticipations, carried out so despotically, 
and with the lavish expenditure of such untold 
millions, this Mosque and Minar may never 
have answered, even in a single instance, the 
purposes for which they were so proudly in- 
tended. According to their custom and rules 
the mosque would probably not be used till 
completed; the second Minar being unfinished 
would very likely prevent the dedication, so 
that, ere another hand could consummate the 
great design, the death of the founder, the long 
and fierce wars that followed, and finally the 
imperial fickleness which chose the banks of 
the Jumna, eleven miles away, as the site of 
new Delhi, leading to the utter forsaking of the 
grand old city, with all its monuments, temples, 
mosques, and palaces, consigned the Kootub 
forever to desolation, and, after all, left it very 
likely a mosque where no prayer was ever 
offered, and a minaret from whose lofty summit 
no muezzin’s voice ever called the sons of the 
Koran to their vain devotions. 

Though 1,500 years have gone over it, the 
iron pillar shows no sign of decay; it is smooth 
and clean. The metal of which it is com- 
posed was so fused and amalgamated that it 
defies all oxidation, while the characters en- 
graven upon it remain to-day clear and distinct 
as when they were first cut by the hand of the 
engraver. 

The great antiquity, the enormous size, and 
the interesting inscriptions upon the pillar of 
Rajah Dhava, have led to great reverence toward 
it by all Hindoos, and legends are not wanting 
to account for its origin and position. One tra- 
dition is, that it is the veritable club that great 
Bheema wielded in the battles of the Mahabha- 
rata, and which was left standing there by the 
Pandoos after their contest. But the more 
popular story is, that it is a pillar so long that 
it pierced the entire depth of the earth till it 
rested on the head of the gigantic snake called 
Vasuki, who supports the world; that its sta- 
bility was the palladium of Hindoo dominion in 
India, and with the story as it is thus told, and 
a humorous dialogue upon it between General 
Sleeman and his attendants, we close this paper. 

Rajah Pirthi Rai, dreading the fall of his 
dynasty, consulted the Brahmins as to what 
steps should be taken to insure its continuance. 
He was informed that if he sunk an iron shaft 
into the ground, and managed to pierce the 


head of the snake god Vasuki, who supported 





the world, his kingdom would endure forever. 
The pillar was accordingly constructed, and the 
directions of the Brahmins implicitly obeyed. 
How long the shaft remained undisturbed is 
not said, but the Rajah, either distrusting his 
priestly advisers, or desirous of seeing for him- 
self whether the snake had been touched, con- 
trary to the entreaties of the Brahmins, had the 
pillar taken up. To the surprise of the specta- 
tors, and the consternation of the sovereign, 
the end of it was found covered with blood, and 
the Rajah was informed that his dynasty would 
shortly close. 
“* Bulwan Deo khunti ukharh dekhi, 
Tub hohu se chuchati nikali.” 
That is, 

“ He saw the spike thrown on the ground, 

Blood dropping from the serpent’s wound.” 

So, according to this account, the skeptical 
Rajah’s action gave origin to the name of his 
city Delhi, from dhil/i, loose or unstable—a 
different etymology, however, from what is usu- 
ally maintained. 

The legend proceeds to say that the horrified 
monarch, now repenting of his folly, attempted 
to drive down the pillar the second time, but 
that it would not penetrate beyond nineteen 
fingers, and then remained loose. The sage, 
whose advice he had disregarded in what he 
had done, now addressed the Rajah in prophetic 
tone: “Like the £hz/i (spike) that you have 
driven, your dynasty will be dhi//i (unstable) ; 
and after nineteen generations it will be sup- 
planted by the Choans, and they by the Tur- 
kans.” History, however, shows that some way 
was found to break the spell, for Shabal-oodeen 
shortly afterward deprived Pirthi Rai of both 
life and kingdom, and from that day to this no 
Hindoo prince has reigned in Delhi. 

General Sleeman relates that, one evening re- 
turning to his tents from a visit to the iron pillar, 
surrounded by his attendants, he took the op- 
portunity to draw out the popular native notions 
upon the subject by asking the old Sepoy officer 
of his guard, who accompanied him, what they 
thought of the pillar, and whether they still 
really believed that it was now stuck into the 
head of the great snake, and that no human 
efforts of the present day could move it. “The 
old gentleman answered, ‘What the people 
relate about this Khillee (pillar) having been 
stuck into the head of the snake that supports 
the world, sir, is nothing more than a simple 
historical fact known to every body. Is it not 
so, my brothers?’ said he, turning to the Hin- 
doo Sepoys and followers around us, who all 
declared that no fact could ever be better estab- 
lished. ‘When the Rajah,’ continued the old 
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soldie:, ‘had got the pillar fast into the head 
of the snake, he was told by his chief priest 
that his dynasty must now reign over Hindoo- 
stan forever. “But,” said the Rajah, “as all 
seems to depend upon the pillar being on the 
head of the snake, we had better see that it is 
so with our own eyes.” 

“*He ordered it to be taken up; the priests 
tried to dissuade him, but all in vain. Up it 
was taken; the flesh and the blood of the snake 
were found upon it; the pillar was replaced, 
but a voice was heard saying, “Thy want of 
faith hath destroyed thee; thy reign must soon 
end, and with it thy race.’” 

“T asked the old soldier from whence the voice 
came? He said this was a point that had not, 
he believed, been quite settled. Some thought 
it was from the serpent himself below the earth ; 
others that it came from the high-priest or some 
of his assistants. ‘Wherever it came from,’ 
said the old man, ‘there is no doubt that God 
decreed the Rajah’s fall for his want of faith, 
and fall he did soon after.’ 

“ All our followers concurred in this opinion, 
and the old man seemed quite delighted to 
think that he had had an opportunity of deliver- 
ing his sentiments upon so great a question 
before so respectable an audience.” 





PORCELAIN MANUFACTURE, 





I. 
ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 

UPPOSING it were legitimate to pay Di- 

vine honors to the man who invented por- 

celain, China would enjoy that privilege. 
A Jesuit missionary—le Pére d’Entrecolles— 
has left us curious notes upon China at the 
period of the commencement of the last cen- 
tury. He relates that one of the Emperors 
issued an order for various porcelains to be 
made of a certain description. It was vainly 
represented to him that the thing was impos- 
sible; in vain the officers of the court charged 
to superintend the works exerted both the zeal 
and the imagination of the artists employed by 
the agency of coups de rétin. At last one of 
these unfortunate artists, seized with despair, 
plunged into the furnace, and was immediately 
consumed. Miraculously enough, it resulted 
therefrom that the baking proved successful, 
and the piece of porcelain came out of the fur- 
nace such as the oblique-eyed Nero had dreamed 
it. They could hardly do less than make a hero, 
a demi-god, of this martyr. Alas, the savants of 
our time, who have no predilections for legends, 
have discerned in the laughing, lusty, poussah 





handed down to us as the porcelain god, Pou- 
Tai, the god of “ Perfect Satisfaction.” 

Our modern sinologues have, moreover, 
brought far nearer to our time the date of the 
invention of porcelain, which one fancied to be 
lost in a fabulous antiquity. According to M. 
Stanislas Julien, the date is hardly a century 
anterior to the Christian era. It must be un- 
derstood that this date does not particularly 
apply to other than the kaolin paste. The 
ceramic productions generally, in baked earth 
or in sands‘one, are excepted. The Jdoccaro, 
for instance, which is a ceramic ware of an ex- 
tremely fine and light paste, brown, red, or 
chocolate color, frequently bears a very antique 
stamp. But the pieces of porcelain of which, 
by the aid of historic personages, or of em- 
blems in the exterior decorations, the period 
has been ingeniously identified, are certainly 
not to be traced back further than our middle 
ages. 

In Europe, as in the Flowery Kingdom, the 
gross kaolins are first subject to a thorough 
washing, to eliminate the argillaceous matter, 
which is subsequently mixed with quartzose 
and feldspath sands, reduced to a fine powder 
by repeated crushing and washing. The Chi- 
nese kaolins, like those of Europe, evidently 
result from the disintegration and decomposi- 
tion of rock-granite; the body of the paste 
is formed of it. The fe-tun-tze, the vitreous 
portion surrounding the white nucleus, which 
should be streaked and, as it were, spongy, is 
of compact feldspar, or petrosilex. The Chinese 
paste and glaze are infinitely more fusible than 
those of our porcelains, and consequently bake 
at a lower temperature. Every one knows that 
it is by its translucency that porcelain is distin- 
guished from enameled faience, by the perfect 
homogeneity of the external glaze and the in- 
ternal structure, and of a hardness surpassing 
that of flint-stone. It will bear, for household 
purposes, the action of boiling water or fire 
without cracking. After being washed in clean, 
warm water, it retains no greasy particles. 
It will resist the corrosive properties of the 
strongest chemical substances, with the single 
exception of hydrofluoric acid. 

In all probability it was originally designed 
for an imitation of jade, the species of vitreous 
stone, small specimens of which may be gath- 
ered in China in the beds of rivers. Jade will 
chip steel, and if—as we are led to suspect, by 
the multitude of pieces of this stone which have 
found their way to Europe—the workmen have 
not arrived at some particular method of soften- 
ing its compact substance, the formation of a 
vase, or group, can hardly have failed to demand 
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the unremitting labor of a man’s life. Con- 
fucius regarded it as the emblem of all virtues. 
Nothing is more natural than that the potters, 
who, in this ancient and meditative land, had 
attained to a marvelous skillfulness, should 
have been led to produce the fac-simile of 
a gem of such great price. Kaolin came to 
their aid. In French and in Dutch commercial 
phrase of the present day, the stamp of the 
letter F stands for a Chinese sign that resembles 
the European form of the lotter. It signifies in 
Chinese yu—jade—and may be found stamped 
under tolerably modern pieces, but which are 
of a superior quality. In China, they cite among 
their most remarkable curiosities certain pieces 
produced for one of the Emperors in the year 
600, by a celebrated potter named Tha-yu, and 
called “vases of imitation jade.” The story 
of the white swallow, pervading all Chinese 
romances, is mixed up with the jade-stone. The 
Emperor Han-vou-ti received visits from a fairy 
in his palace of Tchaoting. One day she forgot 
to take away a pin of jade that she chanced to 
have withdrawn from her coiffure. The Em- 
peror presented it to his chief favorite, Fey-yen. 
Later, during the reign of his successor, this 
magical jewel was discovered by the women of 
the palace, who, frightened at what they deemed 
its supernatural splendor, resolved, after a night 
spent in anxious consultation, to destroy it. 
But when they opened the box, where they had 
inclosed it on the previous day, out flew a white 
swallow, that disappeared like a flash in the 
deep-blue sky. 

The Chinese ceramists succeeded beyond all 
possible expectation. Of porcelain they made 
a really magical substance, that received every 
form, every gradation of color, submitted to 
every caprice ; and we have proof that the deco- 
rative taste and imitative skill of the artists of 
the Celestial Empire knows no limit. You see, 
for example, the dog “Fo,” bearded, mus- 
tached, curly as a spaniel, daubed red and 
green, opening his jaws, at the threshold of 
temples and gardens, thrusting out his tongue, 
and showing his teeth; or it is a carp and carp- 
lings, intertwisted, with distended gills, in the 
thick of a clump of reeds; or a garden rat is 
biting into a peach; a toad, with’ his bulged 
back, is crawling up the involuted roots of a 
bamboo; and here, a nélumbo flower—water- 
lily—spreads out in full bloom, forming a cup, 
of which the tea-pot is so constructed, that while 
not only have its movable rings been carved 
out of the mass, but the parts are concentrical 
and revolve upon themselves, leaving us to 
wonder how the adherence could possibly have 
been prevented in the baking. This cup has 





been laid over again with a fresh coat of lacquer, 
and this bowl is as delicately fine and pearly as 
the egg-shell of a turtle-dove. And here, the 
origin of the vast superiority of the Chinese 
potters over ours is, that they start always with 
a more or less free, more or less capricious, im- 
itation of some natural production. The ob- 
ject, however peculiar its outline may be, will 
invariably suggest to the mind a close or remote 
affinity with a real object. The flowers and the 
fruits, the grubs and the monsters, the clouds 
and the waves, the lightnings, the rain, the 
clipped tree-trunks, the empty shells—noihing 
has seemed to them undeserving of study ; and 
from this incessant simple observation of the 
caprices and the functions of life and nature, as 
well as of living creatures and phenomena, they 
have been able to refresh their imaginations 
with countless delicate subtleties. 

There are Chinese figures as pure as the 
purest of those bequeathed to us by the Greeks, 
notably such as are of the extreme antique 
period. If, occasionally, they distress us, the 
fault lies in our classical education, which has 
armed us against every manifestation of life, 
color, and movement: at any rate, we are bound 
to render them this justice, that, even in their 
commonest productions, they excel by far the 
imitation of Greek and Latin types which the 
Western nations repeat so laboriously. The in- 
terminable variations upon the Medici vase 
afflicting us in France since the triumph of 
Italian Renaissance, the stolid persistency of 
our artists in introducing the human figure, 
either as a support or as a relief in the orna- 
mentation, are afflictions that have ceased to 
strike attention, because our eyes are absolutely 
wearied by what surrounds us. Is it not, let us 
ask, infinitely less interesting and less reason- 
able than the direct imitation, never mind how 
independent or fantastical, of the wonders of 
Nature? 

We are not desirous of pushing beyond just 
limits our admiration of a people separated from 
us by so many points of origin, antiquity, phi- 
losophy, and climate. The Chinese have a 
tendency toward the monstrous and the dis- 
torted, which we, colder and more critical, find 
distasteful. What pleases them best is the 
broken outline; they are delighted by the 
curved line; their doors and their windows are 
round ; the angle of the ten roofs capping the 
famous Tower of Porcelain, which the rebels 
destroyed some years since, is curved like the 
nail of the little finger of a first-class lettered 
mandarin. One would absolutely expect their 
architects to cavil in Paris at the cold and heavy 
outlines of the Madeleine. 
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The more earnestly we contemplate the gen- 
ius of the Chinese in their ceramics and bronzes, 
the more we have been enabled by the narra- 
tives of travelers to become acquainted with 
their domestic life, and have read the transla- 
tions of their dramatic works, their romances 
and poetry, the deeper is the interest we feel in 
this aged, melancholy people, who seem, after 


~ an interminable succession of centuries, to have 


exhausted every combination in mind, arts, and 
crafts. This race was altogether the best en- 
dowed, the strongest, the most patient, the most 
inquisitive, of all that forsook the flats of India 
to colonize Asia. Doubtless its misfortune was 
to have aged in utter isolation, without suffering 
those perpetual invasions of the barbarians 
which made Europe rejuvenescent. The spirit 
of Greece, of Rome, and of the Northern races, 
battling together and successively displaced, one 
by the other, has, in the end, formed that of 
the European—a character complex and sono- 
rous as the piece of metal gathered after the 
burning of the Byzantine palaces, and which 
was composed of a hundred metallic varieties. 
But the Chinese, on the contrary, have always 
absorbed their conquerors. 


How they love Nature! It is true that they 


subject her to the pleasure of their fantastic 
will, by decorating their apartments with oaks 
a foot high and peaches no bigger than nuts; 
yet with what ardor they pour forth in Spring- 
time to enjoy the odors of flowering apricots 
Such of their romances as 


and nélumbos! 





URN, CUP, AND WATER-BOTTLE. (Chinese Porcelain.) 





have been translated, “The Two Cousins,” 
“The Two Fairy Snakes,” “The Accomplished 
Young Ladies,” are full of those happy gather- 
ings which friends appoint to make at the return 
of bright weather, when the interchange of 
poetical couplets and quatrains enlivens the cup 
of sak. 

From nature, and not from dubious experi- 
mental combinations of the laboratories, the 
Chinese have drawn their unrivaled colors; 
they have violet of the melongena—the mad- 
apple—the scarlet-runner’s red, the pure, deep, 
milky-white of the petals of the camellia, the 
emerald’s green, and gold-veined lapis lazuli. 
One of their emperors desired them to render 
the effect of that evanescent “blue of heaven 
after showers,” when the azure of the sky is 
still partly veiled by lingering vapors ; and they 
have succeeded in expressing it so far as to 
discourage the great landscape painter, Corot 
himself. You see a porcelain vase that you 
take for bronze; another you will conceive to 
be a piece of goldsmith’s work. Attentive to 
the smallest details of their business, these 
workmen have been inspired to benefit by the 
occurrence of any slight accident and gain ex- 
traordinary effects from it. Observe the cracks 
running over some of these vases, like the 
meshes of a fisherman’s net, in parts marked 
delicately as the back of a trout, and again 
regularly as the channel lines of a honey-cake. 
This must necessarily spring from a want of 
homogeneity in the body and the glaze covering 
the so-called Céladon vases; the 
greater contraction of the interior 
caused the surface-coating to split 
with a thousand little lines. The 
veined or mottled colors are caused 
by jets of heat—for the atmosphere 
of the kiln is so incandescent we 
can not talk of flame—which attack 
certain portions of the coating of 
the piece, and, by this greater degree 
of heat, modify the tone or color 
of the mineral element with which 
it is decorated. Upon this head M. 
Jacquemart, who has the most ear- 
nestly studied Oriental art, and can 
therefore discourse the best on it, 
says: “The scarlet coating attains 
an incomparably picturesque aspect ; 
the surface is diapered with veined, 
flickering, capricious hues, like the 
flame of a bowl of punch; the red 
oxydule passes out of violet to pale 
blue, and to green protoxide, evapo- 
rating altogether in particular pieces 
whitened by the fiery ordeal, and 
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thus furnishing happy strokes not accorded 
to the brush of the painter.” These lovely 
interfused tints of violet, turquoise blue, and 
green, which the designed and cunningly con- 
cealed inequality of thickness in the decoration 
causes to vibrate deeply, and, as it were, to 
palpitate, are attributed to the most ancient 
manufactories, and are ardently sought after. 

As far as is possible the Chinese of the pres- 
ent day are able to perform these marvels of 
decoration and of baking which distinguish the 
work of their ancestors. The Chinaman’s 
adeptness of imitation approaches to genius. 
It is only by long experience, joined to a sort 
of natural instinct, that one can distinguish 
that, for instance, pieces of modern manufacture 
are less sonorous than the ancient. The most 
ancient pieces known at the present day can be 
traced back no farther than the Ming dynasty, 
which flourished in the fourteenth century. The 
sign-marks published by several authors, par- 
ticularly M. Stanislas Julien, in his “History 
of Chinese Porcelain,” can help us but vaguely, 
and are always dangerous guides. These blue 
marks, such as a leaf or a square tied with 
ribbons, are not sign-marks of the manufacture, 
but signify a religious or titular dedication. 
But of what use at all are the marks? In the 
decorated pieces, these literal, absolute copies 
are always likely to perplex the connoisseur ; 
still there is in the costume, the attributes, the 
subject, the execution, and the repeated choice 
of a theme, sufficient to permit of a general 
classification. A style of decoration made fash- 
ionable by ruling influences—political, philo- 
sophical, or literary—would, in a country pre- 
eminently wedded to established forms like this, 
continue for a long series of years to reproduce 
it as faithfully as we see that Egyptian art has 
done with its hieratic type. 

These decorations have been divided into 
groups or “families.” The “Green family” is 
very easily discernible. Besides being distin- 
guished at a glance by a bold, rich green, that 
shows strikingly on a rather creamy white paste, 
the figures presented are mostly literati reciting 
verses, philosophers meditating, or divinities 
appearing. Green had been chosen by the 
Ming dynasty for its livery—yellow is the color 
of the existing Tartar dynasty—so that in the 
fifteenth century green was naturally in favor. 
Should you perceive a warrior, it will be he of 
whom the great poet of the dynasty of the 
Thangs—in the year 750 of our era—Li-tai-pé, 
has given the salient portrait: “The borderer 
never has opened a book in his life, but he can 
hunt, he is alert, strong, and hardy. In the 
Autumn, fat is his horse, for the grass of his 
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meadows suits him capitally; when he gallops 
he outstrips his shadow. See what a superb 
and haughty air he has! He flicks the snow 
with his cracking whip, as it rattles in its golden 
case. Full of a generous wine, he calls his 
falcon and is off into the wilderness. Never 
does that bow of his, rounded by the force of 
his puissant arm, unbend vainly; struck at one 
stroke by his whistling arrow, often will two 
birds drop simultaneously. They who live on 
the sea-coast make way for him, every one.” 

The “Green family” also has mythological 
scenes, historical incidents, scenes of domestic 
repose peculiar to earlier times, robust types of 
men with wrinkled eyes, high cheek-bones, thin 
flowing beard, and cranium bald as a pelican’s. 

If we may be allowed to base a supposition 
upon instinct, we should say that there are a 
thousand peculiarities which lead us to suspect 
what is called the “Rose family” to have at 
least sprung from Japan. But we must here 
confess that it is almost impossible to indicate 
the points of difference between Chinese and 
Japanese porcelain, except that, since the eight- 
eenth century, the latter has been held to be 
the more perfect and better decorated. When 
the Japanese embassadors came lately to France, 
they seemed astonished that the question should 
be put to them. They were unable in the 
ceramic museum of Sévre to identify a single 
piece, and assured us that no one in their coun- 
try troubled himself with such distinction. 
Simple Japanese! Sancta simplicitas, who re- 
fuse to let enjoyment be directed by erudition! 

The secrets of the art of porcelain were com- 
municated to Japan in the Spring of the year 
27 B. C., from the Corea. The Corea is that 
peninsula terminating the Mantchour territory 
southward, and pushing forth like a promontory 
between the sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea. 
It is to the Corea—which appears destined to 
serve as an amicable link between China and 
the island of Niphon—that certain porcelain of 
a heavy, ancient look may be referred. Spring- 
ing from a keen, ardent, artistic race, the Jap- 
anese are quicker than any other in the world 
to grasp the secrets of manufacture, and stamp 
on the decoration a singular charm and splendor 
that has certainly never been surpassed. The 
most ancient porcelains, they tell us, are dis- 
tinguishable by the mark left underneath by the 
impression of five or six little pieces of paste 
that supported the plate or dish during the 
baking. 

We must, therefore, do honor to Japan for 
having at least originally invented the whole 
of the family in which the rose tint, commonly 
set off by a field of black, predominates. By 
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VASE, EWER, AND 


turning over the leaves of their albums—mod- 
ern, no doubt, but illustrating in swift and vigor- 
ous touches the physiognomy of this arch, sfir- 
ituel people—we encounter the same subjects 
which used to delight their ancestors. Who 
has not seen one of those cups, for tea or spirits, 
with the saucer and cover upon which a fine 
feather-legged cock stands bridling? And those 
dishes of so thin and transparent a porcelain, 
that they are denominated “egg-shells,” where, 
in a corner, in contempt of the silly notions of 
symmetry which mislead the European, the 
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DISH. (Yapanese Porcelain.) 


artist has placed on the branch of a blooming 
peach-tree a tomtit darting on a caterpillar, or 
a sparrow watching a butterfly? 

From this group we except only, as not being 
Japanese, the scenes taken from Chinese his- 
tory and well-known comedies; the amazons 
caracoling in the court-yard of the palace, upon 
red or rose-tinted horses, and those youthful 
matrons who polish their finger-nails in a rev- 
erie, while their young ones roll at their feet, or 
plunge embracing amid their petticoats. 

The period of courtly gallantry, which plays 
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a considerable part in Japan, where women are 
less rigorously looked after, had but a short 
term in China toward the year 300 of our era. 
One of theix poets then painted this delicious 
portrait: “O, the lovely creature! how elegant, 
how charming she is when her hand is stretched 
out plucking mulberry-leaves by the road side! 
Her sleeve, slightly drawn back, shows a pure 
white hand; her delicate wrist is clasped by a 
golden bracelet; there is a golden sparrow on 
the pin confining her hair; her girdle is orna- 
mented with oblong blue stones, that dangle, 
trembling. She has round her neck a necklace 
all of pearls, of higher polish than the jade- 
stone, held up by an agrafe of coral and colored 
stones. The tight folds of her silken dress are 
exquisitely tortured by the wind. You would 
think that you saw softly floating one of the 
translucent vapors that are the chariots of the 
immortals. The traveler passing involuntarily 
checks his horse to gaze at her.” 

Is it not the image of this fair damsel that 
we behold on those delicate decorations, enam- 
eled-in a soft relief of yellow, blue, and green 
pearls, and where the thin fine lines cross and 
form patterns like the finest black lace? 

We have learned, since the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to attribute to Japanese workmanship the 
gorgeous dishes where peonies and chrysanthe- 
mums bloom full face or are distributed in 
squares, as on a coat of arms. It has been 
said, some pages back, that the decoration of 
the Persians presented a side-view of a garden; 
that of the Japanese, on the contrary, offers the 
bird’s-eye view of a flower-bed all but foreshort- 
ened; the stakes supporting the stems are al- 
most in aerial perspective; the long winding 
stretches of blue are brooks, and occasionally 
alleys strewn with colored sands. The imperial 
tree, the paulownia, is frequent here, flower or 
leaf. 

To arrive at an opinion upon the delicate 
subject of classification, and in order to feel the 
differences existing in the powers of expression 
of the two peoples, one must compare the album 
paintings on rice paper of the Chinese with the 
albums printed in colors of the Japanese. The 
albums of the Chinese are drawn with a labori- 
ous, embarrassed hand, significant, in the execu- 
tion displayed, of their proverbial reputation for 
patience. Those of the Japanese, on the other 
hand, are printed in bold vivid tints, that leave 
our oily, yellow, and dull chromo-lithographs far 
behind. The sketches are of inexhaustible va- 
riety; there are warriors, with helmets bearing 
Stag-horns at the temples, and beetle antenne 
at the front; slender women, done all in white, 
with black-stained eyebrows and mouth of car- 





mine, pins of lacquered wood thick in their 
hair, crowned with wreaths of chrysanthemums 
and gold paper, reading verses, turning over the 
leaves of albums. Then there are tragic scenes, 
troops disembarking, tempests, fights, confla- 
grations, landscapes, purple under the setting 
sun; the apparition of divinities, amid clouds 
or vapors of the lake; gatherings on palace- 
terraces, to the sound of music and sweet voices. 
The most curious series of all is that of the 
twenty-eight portfolios of the illustrious Hok- 
Sai, which are marvels of scenes in natural his- 
tory and domestic life, of caricatures, stick and 
saber practice, pilgrimages to Fou-sy, the sacred 
mountain ; sketches of every sort, rivaling Wat- 
teau in their grace, Daumier in energy, the fan- 
tastic terrors of Goya, and the spirited anima- 
tion of Delacroix. 

Our ignorance of the diversity of origin will 
not quickly be dissipated, for, in Japan, the 
painting and gilding of the vases are a secret 
withheld by interdict from being revealed to 
strangers. We have nothing but general deduc- 
tions to guide us; primarily, that the Japanese 
excel as artists, the Chinese as manufacturers. 
It must be observed, moreover, that but a very 
small number of superior manufacture will be 
found among the pieces that have come into 
Europe. In their current productions the Chi- 
nese and Japanese ceramists show themselves 
to be of the first order, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, they did show that they were so before 
their present commercial reciprocities with Eu- 
ropeans had commenced. At the head of each 
series you generally see one of those typical 
pieces called “specimen pieces,” which appears 
to be the veritable model furnished by the artist 
directing the atelier. 

We must not be deceived; all the value of 
these productions lies in the spirit of the decora- 
tion; the European paste, those of Sévre and 
of Minton, are whiter and more consistent. At 
Sévre they make coffee-cups thin as a leaf of 
note-paper, Most of the Oriental pieces show 
blotches and imperfections in the paste; but 
how much more are they made alive by these 
irregularities than the perfection of the Euro- 
pean productions ! 

Before quitting these countries, which gave 
birth to one of the most precious inventions of 
man, and, as is generally the case in such in- 
stances, saw it reach its highest point of perfec- 
tion, we may as well explain what was meant in 
the eighteenth century by “Indian porcelain,” 
and what is still understood by the words “ por- 
celain of the India Company.” Agents in Jeddo, 
the capital of Niphon, receive orders for whole 
ship loads, and they, in turn, give their orders 
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to a number of petty manufacturers. The re- 
sult, in French commercial phrase, is a collec- 
tion of “trumpery ;” for the fatal consequences 
of competition and useless diffusion, and possi- 
bly of cheapness too, are every-where the same, 
and lead to a degradation of taste notably in 
the spirit of invention. Up to this period Japan 
was free from the mechanical repetition of work 
which is carried in China as far as it will go. 
There every workman, through the whole course 
of his life, is condemned to produce one distinct 


BASIN AND HELMET-SHAPED EWER. 


lowest price, what is the result? Modern Japan 
gives us nothing but flimsy decorations, and 
China trashy copies. 

Indian porcelain of the eighteenth century 
was a European commercial production, exe- 
cuted in Japan, and, curiously enough, Europe 
generally supplied the models, The paste of 
the wash-hand basin in the shape of a shell, and 
of the helmet-shaped ewer which we have had 
copied, is of a bluish color, much like the blue 
starch used by laundresses, and the blue deco- 
ration is devoid of sharp outline. The Jesuit 











article—he paints the garments, or the flesh, or 
the trees, or the clouds, and this is a law of 
imitation and devout respect for the ancient 
types; we see traces of it in their poetry, sur- 
charged with allusions and pastiche reproduc- 
tion. The Japanese have incontestably the live- 
lier fancy and the quicker hand; but now, when 
the merchant captain gives orders for 10,000 
vases of No. 12 pattern, and 15,000 dinner serv- 
ices of No. 25 pattern, the whole to be deliv- 
ered in the shortest time possible, and at the 




















(Indian porcelain, eighteenth century.) 


fathers, and intermediary commercial Dutch, 
undertook, during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, to get arms, and crests, and 
mottoes stamped on the dinner and toilette 
services. Both to the Chinese and the Japa- 
nese, engravings after Watteau or Chardin, or 
German masters, such as Nilson, were brought, 
and they, with the most grotesque of pencils, 
executed scenes from “The Geese of Father 
Philip,” “The Story of Telemachus and Calyp- 
so,” “The Prodigal Son,” ete. Nothing could 
be sadder. 
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The exact period of the introduction of Ori- 
ental porcelain into Europe is unknown. There 
is a tacit consent to recognize them in those 
murrhine vases—so ardently prized by the 
wealthy Romans that Nero gave three hundred 
talents for one—although the text.of Pliny may 
designate a different substance. For us it can 
not be doubtful that Greek ceramic Art was in- 
spired by that of the East—Persian, Indian, or 
Chinese. Thus the little ornament running in 
the form of what is called a “Greek” frieze, is 
found on Chinese works of high antiquity ; the 
waves of the sea are renderéd by sets of purely 
conventional intervolved lines, which are the 
same as those on the Greek vases. Owing to 
the extreme difficulty of communication be- 
tween the two countries, by means of caravans, 
these porcelains were necessarily precious, and 
their fragility made them very rare. 

The narrative of the voyages and travels of 
Marco Paulo, printed for Charles, the father of 
Philippe le Bel, in 1484, from a manuscript 
written in 1307, created a lively interest in the 
objects mentioned by him, of which specimens 
were already extant; but it is not before the 
fifteenth century that we discover in the inven- 
tory of royal and princely treasures an enumer- 
ation of pieces of porcelain. Up to that period, 
according to M. Laborde, whose erudition may 
be trusted, the term “porcelain” in the lists 
signified mother-of-pearl. 

With what admiration must our Western vir- 
tuosi have welcomed these vases brought over 
from far countries ; “the enamel as luminous as 
the finest crystal,” capable of withstanding the 
heat of fire, and fashioned to resist both the 
indentation of the fork and the edge of the 
carving-knife! The testimony of Passeri has 
been cited, to show how rapidly these vases 
and plates caused the faience on the sideboards 
of Italy to be forgotten. It was the same every- 
where. The dauphin, son of Louis XIV, col- 
lected pieces of exceptional beauty, as regards 
substance, size, and decoration, for his cabinet, 
and the example was followed by the bourgeoisie. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, within 
the space of a single year, tea-cups, “brown and 
blue,” to the number of 307,318, entered Hol- 
land. At the Duc d’Aumont’s sale, in 1782, 
vases, of a shape swelling heavily from center 
to pediment, and round perfume-pans, in old 
Japanese ware, fetched 7,000 and as much as 
7,501 livres (about $1,800) the pair. 

The seventeenth century savants pronounced 
their opinion of the composition of porcelain 
thus: that it was a “conglomeration of plaster, 
eggs, the scales of sea-beasts, and others of a 
similar species; which substances, being well 
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mixed and stuck together, was secretly buried 
in the earth by the father of the family, who in- 
formed none but his children thereof; and that 
it remained hidden for a space of fourscore 
years, and after this period the inheritors dug it 
up, and, finding it ripe for its purpose, made of 
it the costly, transparent vases, so beautiful to 
the eye in form and color that no single artificer 
had a word to say against it.” , 

Finally, in the midst of a society where poison 
played so terrible a part, doctors of medicine, 
anxious to shelter themselves behind prejudices 
that relieved them of their responsibility, agreed, 
without discussion, that bowls of porcelain, 
equally with tortoise-shell cups, and horns of 
the unicorn and rhinoceros, gave warning of the 
presence of poison. “This fact is satisfactorily 
proved,” wrote a commentator on Pancirol, in a 
letter to Simon Simonius, physician to Maxi- 
milian, Archduke of Austria. The letter ac- 
companied a piece of porcelain, sent from 
Prague to Leipsic, from Simonius to his well- 
beloved son-in-law. ‘They found it,” he con- 
tinues, “among the treasures of the Pasha of 
Buda, now a prisoner in Vienna. It is in these 
kinds of vases that the Turks drink watei 
(sorbets) and take their soup, for it is believed 
that a sudden clouding of the transparency in- 
dicates the presence of poison. I would not 
exchange it for a vase in silver of equal weight, 
for I believe the substance to be pure and un- 
debased: I have the guarantee for its excel- 
lence in the fact that a chief so powerful as the 
pasha has thought fit to make use of it.” 





ASLEEP AND AWAKE. 





Hush, she sleeps, the maiden Alice— 
Slow has come the dim, blue dawning, 
And the rosy wine of morning 

Fills the daylight’s golden chalice. 


But it brings no sudden waking 

To that restful, happy sleeper. 

Ah! what blessed dreams can keep her, 
While with life the air is shaking? 


Pale she lies, and very quiet; 
Though the flowers are in the garden 
Gem-bedewed, their little warder 
Lets the bees among them riot. 


Blessed dreams indeed have won her; 
Shut the door and look thee slowly 
On the face so fair and holy— 

Heavenly peace hath gleamed upon her. 


Kneel beside her, smooth her tresses, 
Call her low, with utterance tender, 
Sweetest names that love can lend her, 

Touch her lips with softest kisses ; 
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Yet thy words bring no unclosing 
Of those eyes that yester even 
Shone upon thee blue as heaven: 
Ne’er she ’ll wake from that reposing. 


Alice! Alice! darling Alice! 
Life to thee was full of glory, 
Glittering, as in ancient story 

Of some charmed fairy palace. 


I am tired and disenchanted— 
Thou wert younger, fairer, stronger— 
Alice! live a little longer! 

Pluck the flowers thy hopes have planted. 


O! that I, instead, were lying 
On thy couch, its silence greeting, 
Hushed my restless heart’s dull beating, 
All forgotten tears and sighing. 


For God knows, my little maiden— 
Only he—how very weary 
Are my feet, and sad and dreary 
Is this soul with pain o’erladen, 


Yes, God knows! and, maiden Alice, 
Sends to thee his blessed slumber— 
I the bitterest drops must number, 
One by one, of life’s sad chalice. 


Well, what matter? since the morning 
Breaks for all, and softly blending 
Shade and sunlight, all are ending 

In one paradisal dawning. 


So I leave thee, Alice, sleeping ; 
Tears, but not of wild repining, 
In my eyes are tremulous shining, 
Rainbowed mists before them creeping. 


Though thy rest so calm and still is, 
Balmy airs from heaven are straying, 
And the angel Peace is laying 

On my heart her whitest lilies. 


. 





PETITION. 





TuHouGu, O Lord, my sin divide 
’Twixt thy glory and my shame, 

O’er the great gulf yawning wide, 
Hear me plead the Savior’s name— 


Name of him who bore my sin 
In his body on the tree ; 

Deep and dark my guilt hath been, 
Yet his wounds must speak for me. 


Bruiséd he and stricken sore, 
That I might in him be healed, 
O, regard my sin no more, 
° Let my peace in him be sealed. 


Since I trust in him alone, 
Let his sacrifice complete 

Be my answer at thy throne, 
When thy judgment day I meet. 





SPRING-LIFE. 





A LIFE-TIDE is flowing 
Through woodland and plain; 
The sun-king is touching 
The earth-heart again ; 
And thrilled by his fervor 
The blossoms arise, 
Half shyly, scarce daring 
To look in his eyes. 


The fountains are leaping 
With stars in their spray ; 
They ’ve caught the glad sunbeams 
In frolicsome play. 
And fairy-like zephyrs, 
Allured by the Spring, 
Return with the song-bird 
To flutter and sing. 


The oak of the forest 
Is filled with new wine ; 
A wind-harp is breathing 
Its notes through the pine. 
The buds have been dreaming 
On stemlet and bough ; 
Earth’s music and laughter 
Are waking them now. 


O, soul resurrection ! 
So sweet is thy morn, 

Life should be a rose-bud 
Bereft of its thorn; 

A rose-bud with petals 
Expanding and fair, 

To scent with their fragrance 
Eternity’s air. 


The flowers and the grasses, 
The buds on the tree, 
Though, sure, not immortal, 
Are wiser than we ; 
For “growth” is their watch-word, 
And, moved by its power, 
Their delicate beauty 
Unfolds every hour.. 


The Spring-time is teaching 
A lesson of life— 

Of growth and of glory 
Unmingled with strife ; 

It tells us that labor 
Is sweeter than calm, 

That springing and blooming 
Are blessing and balm, 


O, soul, whose aspirings 
Lie hid in the mold, 

And deep in thine earth-bed 
Art sluggish and cold, 

The voice of the sunlight 
‘Floats down to thy tomb, 

“Come forth into beauty, 
Te be is to bloom!” 
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THE NEW GOSPEL; 
OR, SCIENCE AS A CIVILIZER. 





SECOND PAPER. 


CONCEIVE that the fatal defect in this 
scheme of civilization by means of science 
and culture alone is to be found, 

1. In its utterly overlooking the ugly fact of 
the depravity of the human heart. It is an 
ugly fact indeed, but none the less a fact. Ig- 
nore or disguise it as we may, there it is. There 
is no evading or getting around it. It is a 
shape that will not down at our bidding; and 
any ciphering, on our part, at the problem of 
social science that does not recognize this as a 
factor will inevitably come to naught. It always 
has, it always will. 

2. It neither satisfies nor stimulates con- 
science. Science may, indeed, disarm super- 
stition of its terrors, but it can never give a 
troubled soul peace—can never “cleanse the 
bosom of that perilous stuff” we call remorse 
for sin. Besides, there can never be any great 
moral progress without an active and enlight- 
ened conscience. “Zeal,” says another, “any 
vital, conquering system must have. It is one 
of the manliest and mightiest attributes of our 
nature.” To human character it is what animal 
heat is to the body, what the furnace is to the 
engine. But zeal implies convictions—real con- 
victions, not those loose, vague, slippery notions 
so carelessly held as to breed unconcern, or so 
unsubstantial as at once to melt away before 
the eye into thin, vapory generalities, and dis- 
appear altogether under the stress of trial and 
temptation, but convictions, definite, decided, 
special—such strong persuasions of what is 
right, and truth, and duty, as one arrives at 
only after a protracted and agonizing struggle, 
and, perhaps, directly in opposition to the nat- 
ural inclinations of his own mind. ese are 
the things that beget an honest, conquering, 
resistless zeal. Men do not toil, and sweat, and 
lay down fortune and fame, for the sake of 
cloudy abstractions ; nor do martyrs go to the 
ax and fire for the sake of being “pretty good 
sort of men for the most part,” or “doing about 
as well as they know how.” This kind of 
heroism is bred only by convictions that be- 
come the sternest and most terrible realities. 
Beliefs are valued—valued more than life, and, 
habitually, counsel is taken of “strong doctrine.” 
But, meantime, such convictions as these imply 
a lively conscience—just such a conscience as 
can only exist with what no system either of 
science or philosophy can possibly afford—an 
absolute, divinely authorized rule of right. 

3. This scheme, also, utterly overlooks the 
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great fact that there can be no high morality with- 
out Joyalty—except “affection be the mainspring 
of duty.” Dry rules of behavior are good for 
nothing. “By far the mildest manners I ever 
met,” once observed Lord Byron, “were those 
of the remorseless, blood-thirsty Ali Pacha; and 
the most civil gentleman I ever conversed with 
picked my pocket before I had done with him.” 
There can be no doubt that the late Professor 
Webster, of Boston, was very well versed, not 
only in the natural sciences, but in the moral 
code; and yet, in his laboratory, he committed 
the highest crime known to the law. His learn- 
ing, great as it was, had yet not improved his 
heart or quickened his moral nature. You may 
show men, over and over again, that, for exam- 
ple, by leaving off tobacco, many millions may 
annually be added to our missionary fund, but 
men will still continue puffing away all the 
same, and the missionary society hang hover- 
ing over bankruptcy. Men must needs feel 
some gust of enthusiasm before they will strike 
out. Only let one thrilling impulse of such 
loyalty to God be felt as we, some of us, have 
before now felt for country, and it would prove 
of vastly more practical value than ten thousand 
cool deductions of the brain. “It was when 
the dead of every house made us cry out, ‘O 
God, we will be just!’” says another, “that a 
great wave of popular feeling swept over the 
whole North, rolled down to Washington, pros- 
trated every opposer, silenced every clamor, 
and made an end of slavery.” That ground- 
swell of enthusiasm it was that insured the final 
success of our arms. Without it—with only 
the cold “light of science”—we could have no 
more conquered the rebellion than we could 
have hurled destructive shot and shell without 
powder. 

The freethinkers of every age, by undervalu- 
ing the religious heart, and attaching an exclu- 
sive importance to mere opinions—by under- 
valuing those great thrilling tides of popular 
sympathy which “alone can remove mountains” 
of difficulty, must always fail of success so far 
as any great benevolent or humanitarian ends 
are concerned. The teaching, evidently, which 
is to save and move the world must be one that 
can “pour its gushing devotions in musical 
aspirations of closet or conventicle ; that chooses 
lyrics, not demonstrations, for its lessons ; feeds 
on the rhythmic contemplations of a John; kin- 
dles at the songs from David’s harp; weeps 
over the prose of a Thomas & Kempis, and 
soars to heaven on the contagious ecstasies of a 
Moravian hymn.” 

How significant the fact that at the very time 
the doctrines of Plato—many of them true 
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enough, coming from a universally revered 
teacher, and recorded in a language than which 
there is none more eloquent—were falling, as it 
were, still-born to the earth, the Gospel of 
Christ, coming from wickedly notorious Naza- 
reth, in despised Galilee, a district in remote 
and neglected Judea, was going forth from con- 
quering to conquer. Some one has said that 
Plato taught the doctrine of immortality, but 
his teachings wrought feebly upon the lives and 
characters of men; while Christ carried him- 
self so as to make men feel that they were 
immortal, and hence his power. 

The utterance, assuredly, of no smooth ab- 
stractions merely was it that wrought so pow- 
erfully of old on those dead in trespasses and 
sin; that brought three thousand converts into 
the Church by a single sermon on the day of Pen- 
tecost; that rolled back a French audience in 
terror and dismay while the “fingers of Mas- 
sillon’s imagination opened the covers of the 
blazing pit ;” that cast down thousands of sturdy 
English yeomen when Wesley “ordered the 
visible array of heaven and earth into the serv- 
ice of his oratory;” that bore the gracious 
blessing of Bunyan’s enchanting dream on its 
world-wide blessing of holy delight; that made 
stout-hearted New England Puritans clutch the 
railings of their pews as Edwards told them 
of the “due time,” and cry aloud for mercy as 
if, indeed, their feet were that instant veritably 
sliding; and that, as we are told, extorted from 
the brave but sensual soldier the confession that 
he would rather storm the bridge of Lodi than 
hear a chapter from the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Such mighty results as these are wrought 
not by those who discuss such abstractions 
even as the “atonement,” “Christianity,” the 
“Church,” etc., but by those whose hearts are 
on fire with love to him who has poured his 
own life into the Church, informing it with his 
spirit, and taking up his constant abode on 
earth in the hearts and life of his followers. 
Talk however eloquently about any abstract 
scheme of doctrine, and your words will glide 
languidly over the unaroused conscience; but 
at each thrilling mention—not of Christianity, 
but of Jesus—of that great central figure, the 
Cross, or of those dear scenes so vivid to the 
sense, Calvary and the Garden, how instaatly 
enthusiasm takes fire, and zeal stretches to the 
utmost its every nerve! Dying men, especially, 
it may be observed, say little or nothing about 
“Christianity,” or “doctrine,” or dogma of any 
kind. They have no time. Last breaths are 
too short for any such abstractions. They can 
only articulate the one dear and all-prevailing 
name. They stumble at so big a word as “ Chris- 





tianity” in such a crisis. But they can say 
“Christ.” They would not understand you if 
you were to say “justification ;” but just breathe 
the name of “Jesus” in their ear, and they at 
once believe and rejoice. The power of ab- 
stract and consecutive thought may have failed 
them ; yet still the fading sight rests fondly and 
rapturously on the image of the Cross. Ah, 
how often has a single hour of pain melted 
down a whole body of hard divinity, while on 
the stammering lips of death a dainty philos- 
ophy has burst into that strong cry of praise, 
“] know that my Redeemer liveth !” 

Depend upon it, in so far as Christianity has 
become a power in the world, its success, its 
influence, is largely to be attributed to the fact 
that it has eschewed abstractions. However 
logicians may reason about them, evidently the 
mass of mankind can never feel but little, if 
indeed any interest in abstract doctrines. The 
most unmeaning badge, or the most insignificant 
name, excites more interest in their minds than 
the most important principle. To many of us, 
a few years ago, patriotism was but a name, and 
the “stars and stripes” but a gay piece of bunt- 
ing. But the first time that banner was unfurled 
after Fort Sumter was struck, O how we 
shouted! I shall never forget that wild and 
thrilling scene. An audience of nearly two 
thousand persons sprang instantly to their feet, 
and, though it was the very midst of a very 
interesting and powerful speech by one of 
America’s most honored and distinguished sons, 
shouted, and hurrahed, and cried, and swung 
their hats until a disinterested spectator would 
have thought us all insane. What a pentecostal 
baptism! And it was all inspired by the display 
of this visible emblem of our imperiled country. 

The doctrines that the people care for, as a 
rule, are the embodied ones. A warm hand 
goes further than any syllogism; one pulse of 
love, than even Aristotle’s dictum. Accord- 
ingly when God would save the world, very 
naturally he sends not a lecturer, or theological 
doctor, but a SAVIOR, with throbbing heart and 
loving voice. It is doubtful whether, for an 
abstract Christianity, the first teachers would 
have faced martyrdom. But for Christ they 
could—for this blessed Savior and lover, com- 
panion and everlasting Friend, they will not 
hesitate to die. Not for any abstract scheme 
of truths would they have thus cheerfully laid 
down their lives, but this “Christ crucified,” 
and the “resurrection” they are prepared to 
preach, yes, in jails, if need be, or synagogues, 
or temples, anywhere, and turn the world up- 
side down for, suffer for, and, if necessary, die 
for, and count it all joy. 
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Lastly. This scheme under consideration is 
fatally defective, in that it utterly overlooks the 
fact that man has something besides a specula- 
tive or reasoning faculty to satisfy. He has 
affections, intuitions, instincts, hopes, fears, 
aspirations; in a word, a religious nature, a 
spiritual faculty—sensibilities and possibilities 
of experience and development that look toward 
the realm of the invisible. Even poets are 
gifted with a vision that reaches far beyond that 
of the apostle of mere science. Are you en- 
dowed in some measure with poetic sensibility? 
Well, you have been sauntering through certain 
pleasant ways, and under the vague, mysterious 
enchantment of moonlight or twilight. How 
you hated at length to come again into the piti- 
less, revealing, disenchanting glare of gas-light! 
A certain sensibility of your soul had been 
touched and fed by this very witchery of the 
moonlight. Again, you have been listening to 
a beautiful singer. You have been charmed, 
you can hardly tell why; but you have been 
thrilled with ecstasy. There was a certain 
weird loveliness about her person, or there was 
a smile on her lip that was so magnetic, or there 
were eyes so full of visions and sweet songs of 
the affections, or a voice so tuneful, and tender, 
and sympathetic as to search your very soul 
with its sweetness, and send you away home at 
last with a dream of delight that words were 
utterly powerless to express. What, now, do 
you care that some stern musical critic, guided 
simply by “the light of science,” comes and 
assures you that you have been deluded—that 
this very interesting singer is really no great 
singer at all; that you have been charmed 
simply by a few taking tricks of manner and 
expression; that she did many things she ought 
not to have done, and did not do many things 
she ought to have done, etc.? Would you not 
respond, “Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that I have been singularly charmed and blessed 
under her singing; that there was something 
in that voice and manner that touched a spot, 
reached depths, thrilled sensibilities in my soul 
never stirred before; and that that chord thus 
for the first time swept by the cadences of her 
song laughs at all this nonsense of yours about 
rules and science. Sentiment has reasons of 
its own, that science knows not of?” 

And so it is with faith. Higher than this 
mere poetic or esthetic sensibility thus ravished 
by music or beauty—by the influences of a star- 
lit sky, or of the sounding sea, is that most 
regal of all faculties, the spiritual or faith fac- 
ulty—that one by which devout souls hold sweet 
converse with the skies—are inspired, illumined, 
exalted, guided, and filled with the Divine spirit 
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and the Divine glory. Can such a grand, such 
a crowning endowment or aptitude as this rea- 
sonably, safely be overlooked by us? Ah, there 
are crises in human life often when nothing save 
those ineffable influences flowing into the soul 
through this very avenue, wonderfully ennobling 
it in impulse, and raising it in power, can effect- 
ually sustain it. Let a human being once be 
utterly stripped of hope—shelterless as Lear, 
solitary like Shelley, bereaved like Burke, re- 
morseful like Judas, or despised, hated, shunned 
like Burr, and what does he care about the 
“light of science?” The lips of this teacher 
then are as dumb as those of a sphinx. Even 
the blazing canopy above him, that once so 
gratefully animated his poetic reverie, is now 
as cold as the marble dome it looked to his 
childish wonder. That forehead of midnight 
droops with no answer to his sighs. Its unap- 
proachable glory only mocks his misery; its 
splendor—its light, effulgent as it is, is not yet, 
alas, the warm light of home. 

There is but one Gospel that can satisfy all 
the wants of the human heart; that can sup- 
ply a steady, permanent impulse toward the 
highest, noblest culture ; that, by improving the 
heart, ennobling the soul—by its ameliorating 
effects upon human nature generally—is able 
really to make civilization and education a bless- 
ing, and serve thus truly as the “salt of the 
earth” and the “light of the world,” and that is 
THE GOSPEL OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 





A CLOUDED LIFE. 





N an elegant mansion, where wealth and 
luxury lavishly abounded, a gentleman was 
seated in a luxurious Turkish chair, appar- 

ently taking his ease, for the paper he had been 
reading was lying idly across his knees, while 
his head was thrown back, resting on the high 
and softly cushioned chair. Though seemingly 
wrapt in reverie, Mr. Livingston was not alto- 
gether unconscious of the children who had 
entered the room just as he laid down the paper. 
Indeed, he had given his pet Ella a warm, lov- 
ing kiss, and taken roguish Robbie astride his 
foot for a few tosses up and down ere sending 
thén off to another part of the room to play 
by themselves. Jennie, however, he had taken 
but slight notice of. 

The children were very dissimilar. Robbie 
was a bright, beautiful boy of three years old, 
full of roguish mischief, but somewhat quick- 
tempered and self-willed, from having been 
petted and spoiled by all. Ella, two years older, 
was a perfect little fairy, with golden ringlets 
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and bright-blue, laughing eyes. She had a 
clear, rosy complexion, was faultless in form, 
and every motion full of witching grace. In 
striking contrast to Ella was her sister Jennie, 
but just seven years old. She was slim in figure ; 
nay, had a rather sharp, pinched look. Her 
complexion was dark, at times sallow-looking ; 
her hair straight and always seeming to be in 
the way; but her eyes—to a true reader of 
human nature—were a redeeming feature to her 
otherwise plain face. They were large, lus- 
trous, and very expressive, of a deep chesnut- 
brown, like her hair, and full of depth, as if a 
tender heart and soul was looking forth from 
them. This, however, was not their usual ex- 
pression, for poor Jennie seldom had her heart 
stirred by gentle words or loving caresses. As 
in the present instance, seeing the little notice 
her father took of her she shrank away and 
seated herself alone in the deep bay-window, 
and intently looked forth as though watching 
for some one’s return. After much patient 
waiting a smile lit up her face, and for a mo- 
ment the intelligent, dark eyes had a radiant 
look of joy. And yet, alas! it was but for a 
moment; for as her mother entered the parlor 
she had loving looks and words for all but 
herself. 

Robbie, shouting with glee, had rushed up to 
his mother claiming the first kiss, while Ella, 
with a graceful, dancing step, had seized one 
hand and was receiving caresses, as her hus- 
band, holding the other and also taking a kiss, 
said, 

“Why, Addie dear, what made you so late? 
It is almost twilight, and I was geiting uneasy 
about you! You know I don’t like to have 
you stay out till dusk.” 

“O, I was very busy shopping all the after- 
noon; but I was not alone, lovie, Mrs. Jermain 
was with me. Why, I declare if there does n’t 
stand Jennie, with her great staring eyes, and 
not a word to say! Jennie, my child, why do 
you not speak to me? Come here and let me 
fix your hair; your straight locks are all the 
time escaping from their net or ribbon fasten- 
ing, and hang down over your eyes in such a 
way that it gives you an elfish look, as though 
you did not belong to me.” 

No kiss was imprinted upon the wistful, up- 
turned face, or more loving words uttered by 
the mother who had been out for several hours. 
Jennie had hastened to greet her mother with 
as warm an impulse as the rest, but she was so 
shy and timid, and so doubtful of a welcome 
herself, that she had stood waiting to be noticed. 
Just as Mrs. Livingston had arranged her “ob- 
stinate hair,” as she called it, the nurse came to 


the parlor door and called the children to their 
early supper. The door had scarcely closed 
upon their retreating forms before Mrs. Living- 
ston exclaimed, 

“Edward, did you ever see such a singular 
child as Jennie is? I am sure I don’t know 
what to make of her. There does not seem to 
be a particle of affection in her; and her eves 
grow more stupid and staring than ever. And 
as to grace, why, a broom-handle has as much 
as she has!” 

“Similar thoughts, Addie, were occupying 
my mind just before you came home. While 
watching the children at play, and seeing Ella 
all animation and grace, and Robbie full of glee, 
I wondered what could make Jennie so quiet 
and dull-looking perched upon that chair in the 
window. Why, I declare she did not smile once 
during a half hour. I think the old nurse you 
had must have played us false, and that Jennie 
is a changeling,” said Mr. Livingston, with a 
laugh. 

“Changeling or not,” replied his wife, “she 
is an utterly incomprehensible child to me, and 
I do wish she would appear more like the rest.” 

O, did neither know that they were the cause 
of Jennie’s appearing so incomprehensible? 
That they had checked her warm, loving nature 
by rare caresses simply because she was less 
beautiful than her brother and sister? Did 
either have a conception that many of their 
thoughtless remarks had sunk deep into their 
child’s heart, causing one of her sensitive, 
shrinking nature, to draw within herself? Alas, 
no wonder, with her natural shyness and craving 
for love yet receiving it not, that at times poor 
Jennie looked dull and stupid, and far less at- 
tractive than she might otherwise have done. 

Mrs. Livingston was not only unconscious 
that the fault rested, in a great measure, with 
them, but she rather prided herself upon treat- 
ing the children alike, in fact expending more 
time and expense in trying to have Jennie ap- 
pear well. But it was only the outward adorn- 
ing that troubled her mind. The inner spirit 
which she ought to have tenderly watched over 
was left to its chilling loneliness. Still the con- 
viction was so strong in Mrs. Livingston’s mind 
that she did her whole duty toward her children, 
that one afternoon when receiving calls and one 
of the ladies, in remarking upon the striking 
|. contrast between her children, added, 

“You must find it very difficult, Mrs. Living- 
ston, not to show partiality between Ella and 
Jennie,” she replied, 

“Indeed it is difficult, Mrs. Hoffman, I can 
not begin to tell you how difficult, but consider- 





ing it wrong to show partiality, I have always 
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taken great pains to dress Jennie, as the eldest, 
even more richly than her sister, though it is 
perfectly delightful to fit any thing to Ella’s 
graceful form, and nothing seems too beautiful 
for her.” 

The ladies then expatiated for some time 
upon a mother’s duty, the error of ever showing 
partiality, etc.—none speaking in more glowing 
words than Mrs. Livingston; so that when her 
guests left they pronounced her an incompara- 
ble mother with her visible trial and high sense 
of duty. 





To return to the children. As they left the 
parlor a deep sigh, almost amounting to a sob, 
arose from Jennie’s tender heart, but, striving 
to repress it and taking her kind nurse’s hand, 
she silently ascended the stairs to the nursery— 
Robbie and Ella, with merry shouts, running 
on ahead. 

“What makes Miss Jennie so silent?” asked 
Maggie. “Does n’t my pet feel well?” 

“Not very well, Maggie, for my head aches,” 
replied Jennie in a sad, weariful tone. 

“You think too much, darling, and must try 
to be more playful.” 

“But, Maggie, somehow I have no heart for 
play. I don’t think I am like other children; 
at least every body but you tells me so.” 

Maggie scarce knew what reply to make, for 
with her shrewd common sense she had noticed 
the real cause of Jennie’s often listless manner, 
and well knew that the shy, timid child was 
craving for love to warm her into life, so she 
could only redouble her own efforts; and when 
they reached the nursery, after fixing Ella’s 
and Robbie’s supper, and seeing that Jennie 
had no appetite for hers, she took her upon her 
lap and, with cologne bottle in hand, gently 
stroked her head. Fora few moments it seemed 
to have a soothing effect, and Jennie was lulled 
into apparent quiet, when all of a sudden, as 
though some sad thought had flashed across 
her mind, with every nerve unstrung and quiv- 
ering she flung her arms around the kind nurse’s 
neck and burst into uncontrollable sobs and 
tears. 

Maggie was amazed, though not altogether 
unused to such passionate outbreaks from poor 
Jennie when her heart was too full to contain 
itself. She asked no questions, for she under- 
stood it all, and feared it would only add to her 
grief, so she simply tried to soothe her. 

“Don’t cry so hard, Miss Jennie, you will 
only make your head worse. See, Ella and 
Robbie feel sorry to have you cry so.” 

“O, Maggie, if I was only as beautiful as 
they are then every body would love me!” ex- 





claimed the child between great choking sobs 
that convulsed her frail form. 

“Why, pet, ‘handsome is as handsome does,’ 
and I am sure you are a good, patient child, 
and never make the least trouole in the world 
for any one; and Maggie, for one, loves you 
dearly,” giving her at the same moment a warm 
hug and kiss. 

Jennie looked up and, with a half smile 
through her tears, thanked Maggie, and for her 
sake tried to control herself; though, child as 
she was, she was conscious that a cloud over- 
shadowed her life, while there was the bright 
sunshine of parental love for others. 





Years passed by, but with them came no 
greater happiness to Jennie Livingston, or more 
just appreciation of their child’s nature to Mr. 
and Mrs. Livingston. It is true, fewer thought- 
less remarks were made in her hearing than 
when a child and thought incapable of compre- 
hending what was sometimes said in an aside— 
forgetting the trite maxim, “ Little pitchers have 
big ears,” as too many parents do. True, also, 
to their conception of impartiality, Jennie was 
as richly dressed, and shared the same expen- 
sive masters as Ella. But though she made 
more rapid progress in her studies than her 
sister, and her teachers were all proud of her 
attainments, she rarely received the slightest 
praise from her parents; and could not help— 
while striving to do her best and win their 
love, noticing how often her mother’s eyes 
would light up with pride as Ella’s witching 
form, arrayed for an evening party, gracefully 
glided into the room; or help note how intently 
she watched her beautiful sister when dancing 
or admired by others, while but few remarks 
were made upon her own dress or appearance, 
and those usually in a criticising tone, or with 
expressions of dissatisfaction at the plainness 
of her taste. Then, too, with what fond pride 
the mother caressed her handsome son, indulg- 
ing him in every whim, until he was likely to 
become a spendthrift. All this Jennie could not 
help notice. It was not with feelings of either 
envy or jealousy, but in her loneliness Jennie 
sometimes longed for a return of the love which 
she in silence lavished upon others, for she was 
really proud of her beautiful family. And yet, 
in her humility, as she grew older, she won- 
dered not that one so unattractive, in compari- 
son to her lovely sister, should win so little 
attention. It naturally caused her to draw more 
and more within herself, and lead such a quiet, 
reticent life that few understood her, or knew 
the real depth of her character. 

In the mean time, however, her mind was 
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becoming highly cultivated, and choice books 
were her constant companions. She reveled in 
poetry, which was so fitted to one of her nature, 
that at times her own heart burst forth in rare 
poetic thoughts which she felt impelled to put 
on paper, and finally, in an anonymous way, 
send forth for others to share. In prose writ- 
ing, beautiful imagery, or deep, stirring heart- 
thoughts, she excelled, so that many wondered 
who the unknown writer could be; such re- 
marks often being made in her own family when 
taking up the papers or magazines lying on the 
library table. They were always heard by Jen- 
nie with a half smile of sadness, and inward 
thoughts of the words of the blessed Savior, 
“A prophet is not without honor save in his 
Own country and in his own house.” 

Though Jennie took great pleasure in her 
writings as a means of influencing others for 
good, and to forget self in the characters she 
so vividly portrayed, she algo early learned to 
draw life and strength from a higher source of 
comfort. As soon as her heart and soul ex- 
panded to the holy influences of religion her 
spirit was filled with its blessed truths, for she 
drank deep from the fountain of life that she 
might never more thirst. Ah! well for her that 
she had this unspeakable solace, for still darker 
days were to overshadow her young life. 





Robert was at college, and Ella had been 
away some weeks visiting an aunt in the city. 
During their absence a young gentleman of fine 
appearance and prepossessing manners, reputed 
to be Guite wealthy and very talented, made his 
appearance in their society. Of course, Mr. 
Charles Wilmont was at once a lion among 
managing mammas and young unmarried ladies. 
But from the first, to the surprise of all, he 
attached himself to Miss Livingston. 

Mr. Wilmont had seen a good deal of the 
world, and become rather exnuyé with coquettish 
young ladies, and, therefore, was attracted by 
Jennie’s quiet, unassuming manners; and, in 
conversing with her upon intellectual subjects, 
was pleased to see how her dark eyes would 
light up with such brilliancy as to make the 
whole countenance appear beautiful. He felt 
that her character was a study, and that her 
changing features, when the mind was rightly 
drawn upon, indicated great depth of feeling. 
Hour after hour Mr. Wilmont lingered by Jen- 
nie’s side when they met in society, neither 
caring for dancing; and again and again he 
sought her at her own home upon one excuse 
or another—he lending a book, calling to see 
how it interested her, bringing some rare flower, 
as she was fond of botany, etc. In fact, it was 





self-evident to all but her parents, that Mr. 
Wilmont, who had been sought after and cov- 
eted by many, had lost his heart to the quiet, 
unpretending Jennie Livingston. 

How can we find words to express the change 
in Jennie, wrought through the great and won- 
derful alchemy of love! The form had become 
more rounded as she budded into womanhood, 
and, with better health, she had lost the sallow- 
ness of early childhood, and now all that seemed 
wanting was complete; the countenance, in- 
stead of having that sad, dull, weariful look, as 
though life had no attraction to her, was lit up 
with animation; the eyes often sparkling with 
brilliancy, or else having a soft, subdued look 
of perfect happiness that gave an entirely new 
and sweet expression to her face. Even Mr. 
and Mrs. Livingston noticed the change, and 
wondered what made Jennie of late so much 
prettier than they ever supposed she could look. 
They had with others observed Mr. Wilmont’s 
attention to their daughter, but presumed he 
was merely attracted to her by her intellectual 
attainments, for somehow they little dreamed 
that she was capable of winning the heart of 
such a gifted, an elegant-appearing man as Mr. 
Wilmont—personal appearance always having 
been foremost in their thoughts. And then, in 
thinking what a splendid match it would be for 
their darling Ella, wished for her return to win 
the prize of the season, and eclipse the other 
young ladies who were setting their caps for 
him. 

At her mother’s recall, simply saying she 
missed her pet, and could not spare her any 
longer, Ella returned, more radiantly beautiful 
than ever. So Mr. and Mrs. Livingston, in their 
pride, decided to give a large party and deck 
their idol as exquisitely as possible. Dressed 
for the evening few could look upon her without 
an almost involuntary exclamation of admira- 
tion. Mr. Wilmont, of course, was among the 
invited guests, and Jennie noticed that when 
conversing with her his eyes often wandered 
off to her sister, while he made several remarks 
upon her graceful appearance. Jennie, how- 
ever, was so accustomed to hearing her sister 
admired that it seemed natural to her ; then, too, 
she thought that, no doubt, Mr. Wilmont looked 
upon her as a soon to be relative. For that 
very evening, arriving early, and before he had 
been introduced to Ella, he had, while Jennie 
and himself were alone in the conservatory 
seeking a flower for her hair, declared himself 
to her, pleading in eloquent words for a return 
to his love. ‘So Jennie, with her heart at rest, 
and with her gentle, pure spirit, had no thoughts 
of jealousy. Neither was there the slightest 
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cause for it then, for Mr. Wilmont was sin- 
cerely attached to Jennie, and felt proud to 
claim one with such a gifted mind as his own. 

For some cause the engagement was not at 
once announced to her parents, and each day 
there seemed to be one reason or another for 
delay, Mr. Wilmont at first professing to be 
selfish in wishing to claim her for a while as all 
his own without a voice to mar his secret joy, 
and Jennie—never having been accustomed to 
open her heart to her parents, or expect love 
and sympathy from them in return—granted his 
request, reveling herself in unspeakable hap- 
piness. 

When too late she feared that in this she had 
perhaps erred, ahd yet she would not have had 
him bound to her by any but silken cords ; and 
little did she dream then of the thorn hid be- 
neath the beautiful rose that had brightened 
her pathway, or of the worm at its core ready 
to destroy its perfect harmony—yet so it was. 
For from Ella’s return home, with her selfish 
heart and determination that the sister who had 
never eclipsed her before should not do so 
now—not supposing them actually engaged— 
she heartlessly through her wiles constantly won 
Mr. Wilmont to her side upon one pretense or 
another, until, with that strange infatuation 
which often seems to throw a veil over the 
reasoning mind, he became, for the time being, 
lost to principle, and transferred his affections 
upon Ella Livingston. 

Alas ! for poor Jennie, when she realized that 
once more her beautiful sister was to supplant 
her in the affections of another, who had won 


her whole heart, and that from henceforth a |! 


deeper, darker cloud than ever was to rest 
upon and check her ardent spirits. Long ac- 
customed to school her feelings, Mr. Wilmont 
little knew how completely crushed poor Jennie 
was. And when she, with her generous heart, 
and self-sacrificing devotion to his happiness, 
broke off the engagement, he wondered if he 
had-not mistaken her nature, and whether, after 
all, she was not, as all said—her sister Ella in 
particular—cold and reserved, and wanting in 
deep affection. Conscience, though, at times, 
would tell him far differently, and then he feared 
he had made a wreck of a trusting heart. 

We will not linger upon these sad events. 
In the seclusion of Jennie’s own room, and 
with no eye but One resting upon her, she at 
times gave way, even as she had done in child- 
hood, to outbursts of passionate weeping and 
wailing, as though her heart was almost broken ; 
then she would, as a little child, turn to her 
Heavenly Father for grace and strength to en- 
dure all things to the end, and go forth with a 





calm exterior, the same as before—yet not quite 
the same—for the sparkle of joy and peaceful 
happiness, born of deep, heart-felt love, that 
had for a while lit up her eyes and whole coun- 
tenance with animation, was once more over- 
shadowed by the pain of wasted affections, and 
a half longing for a higher and happier life than 
she could hope for in this world. 

In course of time, then, Ella’s engagement 
was announced through the proud, happy 
mother. It created a nine days’ wonder, many 
having expected to hear of the elder sister’s 
betrothal. But all, with an eye to worldly effect, 
pronounced them the best mated, a splendid- 
looking couple! etc. So it was a gay company 
assembled at the Livingstons to witness Ella’s 
marriage with the elegant, accomplished, and 
wealthy Mr. Charles Wilmont. 

But was his heart at peace? Could his eyes 
rest upon the self-sacrificing Jennie, moving 
about with quiet dignity among their guests, 
without feeling some remorse? Ah, no! And 
for this reason he had proposed going abroad 
for a while, inwardly hoping that Jennie, by his 
absence, would recover her elasticity of spirits— 
little dreaming that he, by his attentions and 
love, had first warmed her into real life, and 
now had left her heart more cold and isolated 
than ever—for Jennie’s was too deep a nature 
to transfer her affections upon another, even if 
she should ever again meet one who so fully 
understood and appreciated her as Charles Wil- 
mont at one time had seemed to do. 

After Ella’s absence, Mrs. Livingston, miss- 
ing her favorite daughter, mingled in society 
more than ever, Jennie excusing herself upon 
the plea of not feeling very well—her looks con- 
firming her words. While thus spending quiet 
evenings at home she noticed that her father 
often returned from business with a harassed 
look, and would sit whole evenings with an ab- 
stracted air, while now and then his brow would 
knit as though in pain or perplexity. 

Jennie tried to draw him into conversation, 
or amuse him with music, which he was very 
fond of—once frankly confessing that Jennie 
showed more skill in her performances on harp 
and piano than Ella—causing her heart, at 
the time, to throb with strange delight at the 
first words of real praise from her father. But 
nothing now seemed to draw him out of him- 
self. So one evening, when they were seated 
alone, Jennie begged him to tell her what was 
upon his mind. He evaded her questions, and 
turned the conversation; but with gentle per- 
sistence, and with all a daughter’s love, the 
depth of which surprised him, she pleaded for 
his confidence. He then told her that for some 
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time past Robert had caused him a great deal 
of anxiety. He had tried to hide it from them 
all, especially from her mother, who, as she 
knew, idolized her only son. But he was per- 
plexed how to meet his heavy debts, incurred 
through gambling and other dissipations. Rob- 
ert had drawn upon him so constantly of late 
that it had affected his business, and unless he 
could meet a heavy bill, due soon, he might be- 
come a bankrupt. 

Jennie was shocked at this sad news, but 
with a brave heart tried to comfort her father 
all she could, telling him that perhaps things 
would turn out better than he feared, and she 
could assist him a little by her writings. With 
an incredulous smile he thanked her warmly for 
her encouragement, and confessed, in that still 
hour of free communion, that perhaps he had 
never rightly understood or appreciated his 
true-hearted Jennie. 

Thus in striving to bear the burden of another 
a heavy weight of sorrow was lifted from Jennie’s 
heart, and for years afterward she remembered 
this /as¢ conversation with her beloved father— 
for, through the fraud of one of his partners, 
which at another time would not have materially 
affected him, but now, added to the large sums 
drawn from business for Ella’s marriage and 
Robert’s extravagances, the crash came even 
sooner than Mr. Livingston had expected—and 
the very next day he was brought home from 
the office stricken with paralysis. 

The shock of such accumulated sorrows was 
also very great to Mrs. Livingston ; so she, too, 
was taken seriously ill, and the whole care and 
responsibility of the family rested upon Jennie ; 
but she was equal to the emergency. Sus- 
tained by spiritual grace, and firm trust in the 
goodness and mercy of God, she watched over 
her parents, made all necessary retrenchments, 
and then devoted every spare moment to her 
writings, from which she realized their daily 
support. 

Her poor father lingered but a little while, 
speechless to the last. Her mother recovered 
her health but partially. Her ambition and 
energy was all gone, and from that time, with 
almost child-like meekness, she looked to and 
depended alone upon Jennie, whom she was 
amazed to find the gifted author she had so often 
wondered over. 

Robert, after breaking his parents’ hearts, 
continued to lead a reckless, dissipated life, 
they scarce knew where or how. Ella, with her 
naturally selfish disposition, and love for wealth 
and display, shunned her changed home; while 
her own, in a not very distant city, they knew 
was not as happy a one as it might have been. 





In bitterness of spirit, yet with some humil- 
ity, Mrs. Livingston finally declared that Jennie, 
whom she had loved the least, and thought, in 
her pride for the others, wanting in affection, 
was, after all, the one to show her the most 
dutiful respect and filial devotion. ° 

This was, indeed, some reward to poor Jen- 
nie, but could not wholly lift the cloud that had 
overshadowed her life from early childhood. 





THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 





I. 


OMMIT a seed to the earth; plant, for ex- 
ample, a Haricot bean at the depth of two 
inches in moist vegetable soil, and if the 

temperature is about sixty degrees Fahrenheit, 
the seed will not be slow to germinate, first 
swelling, and then bursting its outer skin, and 
by this admirable arrangement of nature per- 
mitting us to contemplate the wonderful results, 
but without as yet enabling us to comprehend 
the strange mystery. A vegetable in miniature, 
eventually the counterpart of the first, will, after 
a time, slowly reveal itself to the observer; in 
the mean time two parts, very distinct, make 
their appearance; one, yellowish in color, al- 
ready throwing out slender fibrous shoots, sinks 
farther into the soil—this is the radic/e or root; 
the other, of a pale greenish color, takes the 
opposite direction, ascends to the surface, and 
rises above the ground—this is the stem. 

Let us consider at first, in a general mannet, 
this root and stem, with their functions. They 
are the essential organs of vegetation, without 
which, when we have excepted certain vegeta- 
bles of an inferior order, plants, decorated with 
leaves and flowers, can not exist. 


I.—THE ROOT. 


The design of the Creator of the world seems 
to have been to embellish and make beautiful 
all which was to be exposed to our eyes, while 
that which was to be hidden was left destitute 
of grace or beauty. Leaves suspended from 
their branches balance themselves gracefully in 
the »reathing air; the stems, branches, and 
flowers are the ornament of the landscape, and 
satisfy the eye with their beauty; but the root 
is without colors or brilliancy, and is usually of 
a dull, uniform brown, and performs in obscu- 
rity functions 2 important as those of stem, 
branches, leaves, or flowers. Yet how vast the 
difference between the verdant top of a tree, 
which rises‘ graceful and elegant into middle 
air—not to speak of the flower it bears—and 
the coarse mass of its roots, divided into tortu- 
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ous branches, without harmony, without sym- 
metry, and forming a tangled, disordered mass ! 
These organs, so little favored in their appear- 





Fic. 1. 


YOUNG HARICOT. 


ance, have, however, very important functions 
in the order of vegetable action. 

The general form of roots is conical, the 
thicker part being termed the caudex or stock ; 
the tender and delicate point of the cone, from 
its soft, yielding substance, the spongiole; the 
thread-like filaments it throws out in all direc- 
tions are the fibrils, which are somewhat in- 
flated, and consist of a series of small cells, the 
ducts of which convey the food of the plant 
from the spongioles to the caudex of the root. 
Besides this function, it is now pretty well es- 
tablished that the spongioles possess the power 
of ejecting effete or deleterious matter, and on 
this property of plants cultivators of the soil 
formed the system of rotation cropping; that 
which, in course of time, renders the soil unfit 
for one crop until it is renovated, being harm- 
less, if not beneficial, to others. 

But all roots are not planted in the soil. 
There are some plants which take root in water, 





as the duckweed, which never touches the earth. 
Others nourish themselves on the tissues of 
other plants, as the mistletoe, a singular para- 
sitic plant, which forms tufts or branches of a 
delicate pale green, attaching itself to apple- 
trees, poplars, and a number of other trees. 
Some roots appear, moreover, to have no otiier 
function than to fix the plants to the soil; they 
seem to contribute nothing to their nourishment. 


_In the Museunt of Natural History of Paris 


there has been for some years a magnificent 
Peruvian cactus, of an extraordinary height, 
which has been growing vigorously, throwing 
out enormous branches with great rapidity. Its 
roots are shut up in a box of forty inches 
square, filled with earth, which has never been 
renewed and never watered. It is, therefore, 
evident that in this case the roots have little to 
do with the nourishment of the plant. Other 
instances confirm these inferences. “In this 
country, where many months pass without a 
drop of rain falling,” says Auguste de St. Hi- 
laire, “I have seen, during the dry season cac- 
tuses covered with flowers, maintaining them- 
selves on the burning rocks by the aid of a few 
weak, slender roots, which sink into the dried- 
up humus which has found its way into the 
narrow clefts of the rock.” Nevertheless, most 
plants are nourished, to a large extent, through 
their roots. Other plants, as the screw-pine-— 








FASCICULATED ROOT OF MELON, 
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Pandanus—and the mangrove-tree—Rhizopho- 
ra, root-bearer, from its habit of emitting roots 
from the stem, which descend until they reach 
the ground, when they bury themselves in the 




















Fic. 3. FAN-PALM at the entrance of the Amphitheater at the 
ardin des Plantes. 
soil—these are sometimes called—not very cor- 
rectly, however—aerial roots. 
The multiplication of roots takes place some- 
times by their elongation and thickening, as in 
the carrot, turnip, and beet. When short and 





slender, natural rootlets named radicles are 
emitted, or rootlets which accompany the de- 
scending body—this is the tap-root. Some- 
times the root is entirely composed of axiis, 
more or less numerous, and nearly of the same 
size, which unite at the co//um, or point of junc- 
tion, of the stem and caudex. This is the fas- 
ciculated root, of which the melon, the wheat- 
plant, the lily, and the palms are examples. 

This difference in the structure and constitu- 
tion of the root must be taken into considera- 
tion under a great number of circumstances. 
The old fir-tree, firmly anchored in the ground 
by its deep and spreading roots, braves the 
most violent storms, and even on the mountain- 
top resists the most terrible tempests. But the 
fan-palm, whose fasciculated roots spread them- 
selves horizontally in the sand, is overthrown, 
beaten down by the wind, when it has reached 
the height of five or six feet. If the stem of 
this palm be artificially supported, it may attain, 
even in our climate, to a height of fifty or sixty 
feet. In front of the great amphitheater in the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris, two fan- 
palms thus supported rear their lofty heads, 
charged with their fan-like tuft of leaves. 

Some acquaintance with the form of roots 
will soon find its practical uses. In watering a 
plant, it is necessary to pour in the water at the 
foot of the stem, if it is tap-rooted; on the 
contrary, if the root is fasciculated, it should be 
poured out at some distance from the stem, in 
order that the spreading roots may receive the 
benefit of the water. In the cultivation of 
plants we manure the surface of the soil, or of 
the deeper beds, according as the plant has tap- 
roots or fasciculated roots. In scientific farm- 
ing a plant with fasciculated roots which ex- 
hausts the soil on the surface, is succeeded by 
a plant with a tap-root, which seeks its nourish- 
ment at a greater depth in the soil. 

This diversity in the structure of roots is not 
the work of chance, but the result of design. 
The composition of the soil varies singularly in 
different parts of the globe. In order that every 
point of the surface of the earth should be 
covered with vegetation, and that no part of it 
should be without that incomparable adorn- 
ment, roots must take very varying shapes in 
order to accommodate themselves to these va- 
rieties in the composition of the soil. In one 
place the soil is hard and stony, heavy or light, 
formed of sand or clay; in another it is dry or 
moist; elsewhere it is exposed to the heat of a 
burning sun, or swept, on the heights, by the 
violence of the winds and atmospheric currents ; 
sometimes it is sheltered from these movements 
of the wind in the depth of some warm valley. 
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Roots, hard and woody, separated into strong 
ramifications, yet finely divided at their termi- 
nations, are requisite for mountain plants, whose 
roots are to live in the midst of rocks or be- 
tween the stones, in order that they may pene- 
trate between the chinks of the rocks, and cling 
to them with sufficient force to resist the vio- 
lence of hurricanes and other aerial tempests. 
Straight tap-roots and slightly branching plants 
are fit for light and permeable soils. They 
would not suit close, clayey, and shallow soils. 
Such districts are suitable for plants whose 
roots stand horizontally just under the surface 
of the soil. 

These considerations are of great importance 
to the cultivator, who, if he would propagate 
plants successfully, must carefully study the 
nature of the soil, and choose for his experi- 
ments plants having roots adapted to it. 

Two modifications may be found in the two 
classes of roots of which we have been speak- 
ing. It sometimes happens that these roots 
form themselves into masses more or less vo- 
luminous, full of nutritive matter, which is des- 
tined to nourish the plant or to favor its in- 
crease. Common examples of this structure 
are presented to us by the Orchis mascula of 
our meadows and woods, the anemone, ranun- 
culus, and dahlia of our flower gardens. These 
roots are called ¢uderous when they take the 
form of the roots of the Dahlia, or ‘udero- 
fibrous when they take the form of those of the 
Orchis. 

These enlargements of the root have a special 
use in the life of the plant. It is their function 
to accumulate, in the lower part of the vege- 
table, supplies of nutritive matter, consisting 
chiefly of fecula, whose purpose is to aid in the 
development of the plant during a certain period 
of its existence. 

Plants derive their principal nourishment from 
their roots. We should, then, naturally be led 
to think that the bulk of the roots would be 
always in proportion to the size of the stem and 
branches of a plant. This is generally true for 
the same species; we know, for instance, that 
the more numerous the branches of an oak are, 
the more abundant are its roots; more than 
this, it is known that the strongest roots in the 
oak correspond in direction with its strongest 
branches.. But if we turn from one species of 
plant to another, we find, not without surprise, 
that the roots of the Za/ms and Pines bear little 
proportion to their height; while some plants, 
such as lucern, bryony, and Ovxonis (cam- 
mock) are provided with enormous roots in 
proportion to the small dimensions of their 
stems. 





If roots do not show in their ramifications 
the same regular and unvarying arrangement 
that we see in leaves and boughs, the cause is 
not difficult to understand. In the bosom of 
the earth they meet with obstacles which leaves 
and branches never meet with in the air. The 
latter consequently spread freely in every direc- 





FIG. 4. TUBEROUS ROOT OF THE DAHLIA. 


tion, while roots are incessantly stopped by all 
sorts of obstacles. They are constantly cramped 
in their lengthening or thickening, and are forced 
to turn aside from the course which they ought 
naturally to follow, and obliged to twist round 
to surmount the impediments opposed to them 
by the unequal hardness of the soil, the pres- 
ence of walls, rocl:s, or of other roots. From 
these causes arise the deformities which we 
notice in their outward structure, and the nu- 
merous windings observable in their branches. 

The manner in which roots succeed in over- 
coming obstacles has always been a subject of 
surprise to the observer. The roots of trees 
and shrubs, when cramped or hindered in their 
progress, have been observed to exhibit con- 
siderable mechanical force, throwing down walls 
or splitting rocks; and in other cases clinging 
together in bunches, or spreading out their 
fibers over a prodigious space, in order to follow 
the course of a rivulet with its friendly moist- 
ure. Who has not seen with admiration how 
roots will adapt themselves to the special cir- 
cumstances of the soil, dividing their filaments, 
in a soil fit for them, almost to infinity, else- 
where abandoning a sterile soil to seek one 
farther off, which is favorable to them; and as 
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the ground was more or less hard, wet or dry, 
heavy or light, sandy or stony, varying their 
shapes accordingly? We are compelled to ac- 
knowledge that there is in these selections made 
by roots a true manifestation of vital instinct. 

Duhamel, a botanist of the last century, relates 
that, wishing to preserve a field of rich soil from 
the roots of a row of elms which would soon 
have exhausted it, he had a ditch dug between 
the field and the trees, in order to cut the roots 
off from it. But he saw, with surprise, that 
those roots which had not been severed in the 
operation had made their way down the slope 
so as to avoid meeting the light, had passed 
under the ditch, and were again spreading them- 
selves over the field. It was in reference to an 
occurrence of this kind that Bonnet, the Swiss 
naturalist, said that it was sometimes difficult 
to distinguish “a cat from a rose-tree ;” a quaint, 
if not a witty remark. 

Hitherto we have occupied ourselves in con- 
sidering the roots constituting the descending 
and normal system of vegetation. There are, 
however, some roots which are developed along 
the stem itself. Organs, supplementary in some 
sort, they come as helps to the roots properly 
so called, and replace them when by any cause 
they have been destroyed. In the wheat-plant, 
the dog’s-grass, and in general in all plants of 
the grass family, the lower part of the stem 





” 
FIG. 5 ADVENTITIOUS ROOTS OF THE PRIMROSE. 


gives rise to supplementary roots, to which 
these common field plants owe a portion of 
their vigor and their resistance to the causes 
which would destroy them. 





In the primrose ( Primu/a) both the principal 
and the secondary roots which spring from it 
perish after some years of growth. But the 
adventitious roots springing from the lower part 
of the stalk prevent the plant from dying. 

In the tropical forests of America and Asia, 
the vanilla, whose fruit is so sought after for its 
sweet aroma, twines its slender stem round the 
neighboring trees, forming an elegant, flexible, 
and aerial garland, at once a grateful and pleas- 
ing ornament in these vast solitudes. The un- 
derground roots of the vanilla would not be 
sufficient for the nutriment of the plant, and 
the rising of the nourishing sap would take 
place too slowly. But nature has provided for 
this inconvenience by the adventitious roots 
which the plant throws out at intervals along 
its stem. Living in the warm and humid atmos- 
phere of tropical forests, the stronger shoots 
soon reach the ground, and root themselves in 
the soil. Others float freely in the atmosphere, 
inhaling the humidity and conveying it to the 
parent stem. All these processes may be ob- 
served in full operation in many well-ordered 
conservatories. 

A grand tree, the Pagoda fig-tree (Ficus re- 
ligiosa), adorns the landscape of India, and pre- 
sents the most remarkable development of ad- 
ventitious roots. When the parent stem has 
attained the height of some fifty or sixty feet, it 
throws out its lateral branches 
in every direction, and each 
branch in its turn throws out 
adventitious roots, which de- 
scend perpendicularly in long 
slender shoots till they reach 
the ground. When they have 
rooted themselves in the soil 
they increase rapidly in diame- 
ter, and soon form around the 
parent stem thousands of col- 
umns, which extend their rami- 
fications, each throwing out new 
lateral branches and new adven- 
titious roots. The natives love 
to build their temples in the in- 
tervals left between these roots 
of the wild fig, which, when 
they penetrate the soil, resume 
the functions of true roots. The 
famous banyan-tree on the Ner- 
buddah is said, by the late Pro- 
fessor Forbes, to have 300 large 
and 3,000 smaller roots—aerial 
roots, as they are sometimes called. It is capa- 
ble of sheltering 3,000 men, and thus forms one 
of the marvels of the vegetable world. It is, 
in short, a forest within a forest. This is the 
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FIG. 6. CONSERVATORY OF THE JARDIN DES PLANTES, 


celebrated banyan-tree whose seeds are said to 
be so cooling and alterative. 

The stem of the ivy (Hedera helix) is furnished 
with root-like processes or suckers, which seem 
to have no other function than that of mechanic- 
ally supporting the plant. By insinuating their 
Spurs into the bark of trees or on the surface 
of a wall, they support the plant, but without 
nourishing it.* 

There is one family of plants, the Cuscute, 





*This assertion may be doubted; it is no unusual thing to 
plant ivy on a damp wall, and the invariable result is to dry up 
the moisture. Who has not seen, with regret, some noble ash- 
tree covered with ivy, in whose embrace it is rapidly yielding up 








PARIS, WITH THE CLIMBING ROOTS OF THE VANILLA. 


which are, above all others, parasitic. They 
will grow on almost any plant they can lay hold 
of, producing in the Autumn abundance of 
sweet-scented flowers, but the plants to which 
they have attached themselves find their sap 
resistlessly drawn from them. The dodder 
(Cuscuta Europea) is an example where the 
suckers form true nourishing roots. 

The fundamental property of roots, in a phys- 
iological point of view, is their constant endeavor 
to bury themselves in the earth. They seem to 





its life? Surely in those instances each adventitious root is drain- 
ing the stem or wall to which it is attached of its sap, and trans- 
ferring it to its own veins.—Ep. 
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shun the light of day, and this tendency 1s to 
be remarked from the very first moment of the 
root showing itself in the germinating seed. 
It is a tendency so decided, and appears so 
inherent in the life of all vegetables, that if we 
try to go contrary to it—if, for example, we 
reverse a germinating seed, placing it with the 
root upward—the root and stem will twist round 
of themselves; the stem will stretch upward, 
and the root will bury itself in the ground. 

We can convince ourselves, by a very simple 
experiment, of the natural inclination which 
stems have to seek the light of day, and which 
roots have to avoid it. Ina room lighted bya 
single window, place a few germinating mustard 
seeds on a piece of cotton, and let it float on 
water in a vessel. It will soon be seen that 
the small roots point toward the dark part of 
the room, while the stalklets bend over to meet 
the rays of light coming from the window. 

What can be the cause which determines this 
natural and invincible tendency of roots toward 
the interior of the earth? Is it that they would 
avoid the light because its action might be 
injurious to them? Do they seek for moisture? 
The two following experiments will assist the 
reader to answer these questions. 

Place a few seeds upon a wet sponge con- 
tained in a glass tube, and light the apparatus 
from below. - When the plant shall have ger- 
minated, and pushed out roots and rootlets, the 
small fibers will descend toward the lower part 
of the tube, and consequently toward the light, 
in obedience to their natural tendency. There- 
fore roots do not bury themselves in the ground 
to avoid the light, for in this experiment it is 
precisely toward the light that they take their 
course. 

Take a box whose bottom is pierced with 
holes, and fill it with mold; place a few kidney- 

beans in these holes, and suspend the apparatus 
‘jn the open air. The roots will not ascend in 
order to seek the humid earth. Obedient to 
the inflexible law which guides them, they will 
be found to descend through the holes in the 
box into the dry air, in which they will soon be 
dried up. It is not moisture, therefore, that 
roots seek after. 

It has been suggested that the action of 
gravitation would take some part in the guidance 
of the roots. This is, in fact, the apparent 
tendency of the following experiments. 

Beans have been made to germinate when 
placed on the circumference of an iron or wooden 
wheel surrounded with moss, so as to maintain 
the moisture of the seeds, and holding little 
troughs full of mold, open on two sides; the 
wheel being put in motion in a vertical direction 





by a current of water, and made to describe 
many revolutions in a minute. In consequence 
of this rotary movement, producing the particu- 
lar force known in mechanics as centrifugal 
JSorce, the action of gravitation is as it were 
annihilated, and the sprouting seed removed 
from its influence, and subjected to centrifugal 
JSorce only; now see what occurs. The small 
rootlets which, in ordinary circumstances, would 
be directed upward, that is to say, in a direc- 
tion inverse to the action of gravitation, now 
turn themselves in the direction inverse to cen- 
trifugal force, or toward the center of the wheel. 
The rootlets which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would bury themselves in the earth, 
and in the direction required by the laws of 
gravitation, in reality now point in the direction 
of the force which has taken the place of gravi- 
tation. 

This curious experiment, carried out for the 
first time by Mr. J. A. Knight, a former Presi- 
dent of the Royal Horticultural Society, has 
been repeated and modified in France by the 
ingenious naturalist, Dutrochet. He réplaced 
the vertical wheel by a horizontal one, the force 
of gravitation acting constantly on the same 
points of the germinating seed; but as this 
seed is exposed at the same time to the action 
of centrifugal force, produced by the movement 
of the wheel, the rootlets follow an intermediate 
direction between a vertical one, which would 
be determined by the power of gravitation, and 
a horizontal one, resulting from centrifugal force. 
As the movement communicated to the wheel 
is increased in rapidity, the angle made by the 
root with the plane of the wheel becomes more 
acute also. When in a line with the wheel the 
root is horizontal, and its direction outside of 
the wheel. The influence of gravitation in di- 
recting the course of the root is. put beyond 
doubt by these curious experiments. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that all is not me- 
chanical in this tendency of roots to bury them- 
selves in the earth. There exists beyond any 
doubt a real organic faculty belonging to the 
living plant. 

If we compare a transverse section of the 
stem with one cut from the root of one of our 
forest trees, the difference between the two 
parts of the vegetable amounts to very little. 
The exterior of the root is covered with a bark, 
very similar to that on the trunk of the tree, 
only the parenchyma, or cellular tissue, is never 
green in roots. The interior is a woody cylinder, 
composed of fibers, vessels, and medullary rays. 
Wood, therefore, forms the central portion of 
the root, which is almost always unprovided 
with the kind of vessel known by the name of 
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duct, or frachea.* It is chiefly in this last par- 
ticular that the root varies from the stem as 
regards its structure. 

Roots increase their growth at their extremi- 
ties only. These extremities are always fresh, 
and always furnished with porous and soft cel- 
lular tissues, the 7drz/s, and their terminal point 
the spongioles, whose function is the absorption 
of the liquids or gases which are destined to 
penetrate into the interior of the vegetable. 
This absorption is facilitated and increased by 
means of the fine, elongated, hair-like fibers at- 
tached to all roots. The true seat of absorp- 
tion is not situate, as one might suppose, at the 
extremity of the radicle, that is to say, at the 
points, but rather at a certain distance from 
the end. 

The material which these organs take up 
from the soil in order to pass them into its sys- 
tem must either be gaseous or liquid. Solid 
bodies, however attenuated, or however subdi- 
vided, even when held in suspension in water, 
can not penetrate into the infinitely narrow 
channels which the extremities of the root- 
fibers present. All substances so absorbed 
must therefore be in a state of chemical dis- 
solution in the water. The more important of 
these substances for the purposes of vegetation 
are the salts of potassium, of soda, of lime, 
ammoniacal compounds, and carbonic acid gas 
dissolved in water. 

But what is the mysterious power which pro- 
duces the operation of absorption in plants, 
this operation by which a liquid from the ex- 
terior enters and traverses an organ already 
gorged with liquids? Botanists have now agreed 
| that this result is due to the triple influence, to 
the successive or combined action of endosmose, 
of capillary attraction, and a determinate attrac- 
tion in the leaves. 





THE ANTHESPHORIA OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. 





HE religioft of the Greek was that of 

Nature. To his mind the universe was 

thronged with spiritual beings, who made 
and parceled out the material world, and man- 
ifested their presence by their works. The 
fountains.and groves, the mountains lifting their 
tops into the blue sky and the ocean depths 
which plummet never sounded, earth’s caverns 
into which no explorer ventured to enter, the 
broad rivers flowing between sedgy banks, the 





*One of the many striking analogies which exist in the struct- 
ure of animals and vegetables. The trachea of insects very 
closely resembles the vegetable spiral duct. 
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torrents laughing and leaping over rocks and 
flashing in the sunshine, the meadows odorous 
with the perfume of flowers, and the deserts of 
burning sand or scattered rocks, were conse- 
crated as the dwelling-places of the gods. Sun- 
shine and storm were thought to be alike pro- 
duced by the agency of these immortals; and 
as the gifts of Nature were lavished with prod- 
igal hand in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, altars and temples were every- 
where erected to the divinities whom the nations 
worshiped. 

The earlier religion of the Greeks was dis- 
tinguished over that of their pagan neighbors 
by its greater simplicity and its general purity. 
Rarely did human victims smoke on its altars. 
No such horrid rites as were practiced among 
the Phoenicians, the Canaanites, and the Israel- 
ites, in the days of their idolatry, were known 
to the Hellenes. Bad as their worship was, 
with the character which it fostered, it was far 
superior to that of the northern and eastern 
nations in all the elements which civilize, refine, 
and enlighten. 

Though the original worship of their gods by 
invocations, sacrifices, and offerings, never de- 
generated into absolute idolatry, it never im- 
proved upon its primitive character. As the 
nation became wealthier and its arts increased, 
painting and sculpture supplied to the eye the 
images of divinities which had before existed 
only in conception. The temples were adorned 
with statues and pictures, and dignity, wisdom, 
sweetness, love, and majesty, well represented 
in stone or on canvas, may have seduced the 
ignorant worshiper into homage for them. A 
more splendid ritual took the place of the former 
simplicity. Festivals and music were made re- 
ligious observances, and pomp and show capti- 
vated the mind, if they did not touch the heart. 

The Greek was essentially vain, and his na- 
tional pride was flattered by the great games 
which attracted strangers from all parts of the 
civilized world. Physical and intellectual con- 
tests were the charm equally of the philosophers 
and of the rabble; and the agonist in the circus, 
if crowned with the bay, was heralded through 
all the cities of exulting Greece. This feeling 
of superiority found expression in their boast 
that they were sprung from the soil; and no 
braver people did any soil produce. But their 
literature was introduced by a foreigner; their 
religion and philosophy had their beginnings 
amidst the elder civilization on the banks of 
the Nile; their architecture was brought from 
Egypt, or was developed from the ancient 
Pelasgic structures, which have never yet been 
surpassed for stability and strength; and their 
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social customs descended to them from the | worshiped the gods, as did the earliest fathers 
more ancient world. of the race, with the firstlings of their cattle 
Like the other nations of antiquity the Greeks | and the fruits of their fields. Different, indeed, 
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THE ANTHESPHORIA. (From a painting found at Pompeii.) 


was the mode, the meaning was the same. | pressed the same desires, felt after the same 
Light-hearted, vivacious, half-jesting Greek, and | infinite and unknown Godhead, and taught the 
solemn, earnest, grave-visaged Egyptian ex-! same round of moral duties and doctrines. 
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Dimly in the mysteries of both nations were 
shadowed forth the immortality of the human 
soul and the Divine judgment after death. To 
the philosopher Nature disclosed some of her 
secrets, but shut the door in the face of his 
most yearning questions. If the student and 
thinker knew little, how much less the multi- 
tude! Well might the Roman poet exclaim: 

O stultas hominum mentes, O pectora cxca ! 

Qualibus in tenebris vite, quantisque periclis 

Degitur hoc avi, quodcunque est. 

LucretTIWvs ii, 148qq. 

“© bewildered human souls, O darkened un- 
derstandings, in what shadows, in what dangers, 
is this term of life spent!” Or, as Burke has 
more tersely expressed it, “ What shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue!” 

Perhaps the nearest approach of the Greek 
mind to the idea of immortality is to be found 
in one of those beautiful festivals, known in the 
Hellenic States as the Anthesphoria. It wasa 
part of the mysteries celebrated in honor of 
Demeter and her lovely daughter Persephone, 
and commemorated the return of the latter from 
the gloomy realms of Dis. The fable upon 
which these religious ceremonies were founded 
is a favorite one among the poets, and was 
made both the repository and the vehicle of 
truth by the hierophants of the temple. To the 
sincere inquirer, who desired admission to these 
rites, the boon was granted, and the candidate 
was carefully instructed by the initiator in the 
meaning and significance of the myth. In like 
manner our Lord himself explained his doc- 
trines to his disciples, saying, “ Unto you it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God, but to others in parables; that seeing 
they might not see, and hearing they might 
not understand.” The by-stander saw but he 
perceived not, he heard but he did not know. 
To all Greeks who knocked, without regard to 
age or sex, the door was opened ; but foreigners 
and infamous persons were carefully excluded. 

Persephone, so runs the story, was the 
daughter of Demeter, whose favorite home 
was Enna, in the island of Sicily. Here is per- 
petual Spring. Lakes and forests diversify the 
scenery, and there are fountains of ever“flowing 
water trickling down the hills. The nymph 
Arethusa, inhabiting one of the beautiful groves 
near Enna, on one occasion gave a banquet, to 
which were invited the matrons of the inhabit- 
ants of Heaven. Demeter, with her daughter, 
attended. Persephone and her young com- 
panions went out to play, and, as they wandered 
barefoot through the meadows, plucking the 
flowers with child-like eagerness and filling 
their baskets and bosoms with the rosemary 
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and thyme, the violets and the roses, Perse- 
phone, in her ambition to excel, insensibly 
strayed away from the rest. There was a spot 
at the bottom of a shady dell, watered by the 
plenteous spray of a little stream falling from a 
height. This spot she reached, and, while in- 
tent in gathering the delicate crocuses and the 
white lilies, Dis beheld her, and loved. Seizing 
the beauteous maid in his arms, he bears her 
away, and in his chariot, drawn by azure-color- 
ed steeds, immediately descends to his realms 
of darkness. On the spot where the earth 
opened to receive him a lake suddenly rose. 
Her cries, as she was ravished from the upper 
day, were heard by her companions, and they 
filled the mountains with their wailings.’ De- 
meter heard the lamentations, and learning from 
them the story of her abduction, at once set forth 
to seek her missing daughter. Sicily was first 
traversed in her wanderings, but land and sea 
were visited in vain. She questioned the Stars 
and the Sun; and the tidings were at length 
borne to her that her daughter was Mistress of 
the vacant Realms of Chaos. ' Immediately she 
demanded of the heavenly Zeus that she should 
be given up. The Thunderer promised that if 
she had not broken her ‘fast in the under-world 
she should be restored; but Jove’s messenger 
returned from Erebus with the report that Per- | 
sephone had already eaten of the fruit of the 
pomegranate. Irrevocable was the law of the 
Universe—Persephone could not permanently 
return. The stipulation was made, however, 
that she might every year spend six months on 
earth. Demeter recovered her former looks 
and spirits, and decked her locks with garlands 
of wheat. 

In her wanderings over the earth looking for 
her ravished daughter, Demeter was at Eleusis 
befriended by an ancient husbandman, whose 
hospitality she accepted. In return for his 
kindness, she blessed the old man’s infant son 
Triptolemus, and conferred upon him when he 
grew up the knowledge of plowing and sowing, 
and reaping the fruits of the soil. Her grati- 
tude made plenteous the harvests, so that the 
thrashing-floors did not suffice to hold the stores 
piled up there. Triptolemus established her 
worship at Eleusis, and there instituted the 
mysteries which he had brought over from 
Egypt, and of which the Anthesphoria formed 
an adjunct. This festival was so named be- 
cause, in the religious processions, flowers were 
carried. 

Whether there is any historical basis for the 
rape of Persephone, the fable is a moral one, 
and was certainly used as a symbol of life. 
Thus Demeter represents the fructifying or 
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vivific power of nature; Persephone, the prod- 
ucts of the soil. As the seeds are planted in 
the earth and are apparently lost, as Autumn 
and Winter gather the flowers and the ripened 
fruits of the year, and they are hid from our 
sight in the great store-house of the world, 
so Persephone disappears into the region of 
shadows, doomed to remain there until the voice 
of God recalls her to the day. Spring and Sum- 
mer revive the buried flowers, the seeds burst 
forth from their dark abodes, and life seems to 
awaken from death. So six months of the year, 
the Daughter of Life spends below the earth, six 
months upon it. 

Our thanksgiving festival we celebrate in the 
Fall, after the ripened fruits of the year are 
gathered—the Anthesphoria, the thanksgiving 
festival of the Greeks and of the Egyptians 
from whom it was obtained, was celebrated in 
the Spring. Our picture represents the initia- 
tion during this festival of a young maid in the 
mysteries of the goddess, as celebrated at 
Thebes, that wonderful city of ancient Egypt. 

“ Less grave than the Adonia, and less mystic 
than the Dionysia,” says an eloquent writer, 
“but still containing a meaning deeper than a 
mere form, the Anthesphoria was the darling 
festival of the women, and one to which they 
crowded the most willingly. The same pro- 
cession—one of flowers borne by women—was 
made elsewhere to the honor of other divinities; 
as to Isis in Egypt, to Heré at Argos, and to 
Aphrodité at Cnossus. And beautiful, indeed, 
it must have been wherever practiced! To see 
the maids and matrons crowding forth in the 
early Spring morning, while the air was fresh 
and the dew still lay sparkling on the grass, 
themselves more bright, and fresh, and fair than 
the luster flung by E6és on her way; to see 
them when out through the city-gates throw 
aside that stately, grave reserve, with which, 
covered as with a veil, they had walked through 
the thronged town, and spread themselves about 
the fields in merry groups of youth and love; 
and then to watch their pliant forms bending 
like sweet nymphs discovered over the beds of 
fragrant flowers, plucking the loveliest to wreathe 
into garlands for the statue of the innocent Per- 
sephone ; then returning homeward as the hours 
drew on and the procession was about to be 
formed, their mirthfulness sobered into awe as 
whispers ran from each to each, and young 
eyes looked fearfully round when the bolder 
spoke of the dark god’s love, and wondered 
whether he were crouched behind the willow- 
tree yonder, listening to their voices and per- 
haps meditating some second ravishment from 
earth ; and then—the basket filled, the garlands 





wreathed, many a sandaled foot perfumed with 
the crushed rose leaves and the broken cycla- 
mens, and many a robe-hem dyed with the 
meadow-saffron and the purple orchis—they 
returned to the town again so sweetly grave, so 
gracefully slow—O, in faith of love and beauty, 
it was a sight almost.too fair for earth and 
earth’s dull sons, this concourse of gentle Gre- 
cian women !” 

Among all who composed that fair proces- 
sion, the fairest were chosen as canephors—the 
“basket bearers.” With baskets of posies in 
their hands, and garlands drooping round on 
all sides, in the braided hair of the younger, 
flowers also, they blushed for very conscious- 
ness of beauty. Well did the hierophants know 
what they were doing when they selected these 
maidens. They knew how much man owes to 
externals for causes of belief, and they knew 
that beauty, and its offspring, love, were the 
most powerful of these causes. To be chosen 
canephor was as if “ Beautiful” were written on 
the lintel of a woman’s door. 

This festival was celebrated with the greatest 
splendor and pomp at Syracuse, near the pleas- 
ant fields from which Persephone was carried 
off. But the Sicilians were not alone in the 
homage which they paid to the goddess. Her 
worship was established in Attica, in Crete, in 
the Peloponnesus, among the Thebans, Mile- 
sians, Ionians, Megarians, and on most of the 
islands of the A.gean. At Rome she was wor- 
shiped as Ceres, and games were established in 
her honor. There were also many other fes- 
tivals and holidays ordained to the praise of 
Demeter, some of which were observed an- 
nually and others less often. 

The secret doctrines which were taught in 
these mysteries may finally have degenerated 
into a mere form and an unmeaning ritual. Yet 
the mysteries exercised a great influence upon 
the spirit of the nation, not of the initiated 
only, but of the great mass of the people; and 
perhaps they influenced the latter even more 
than the former. They preserved the reverence 
for sacred things, and made religion the fore- 
most business of life. They had their public 
processions and pilgrimages to sacred shrines, 
and though none but the initiated were allowed 
to take part in the ceremonies, no one was 
prohibited from being a spectator. So, while 
the multitude was permitted to gaze at them, it 
learned to believe that there was something 
sublimer than any thing with which it was 
acquainted revealed to the initiated; and while 
the worth of that sublimer knowledge did not 
consist in secrecy alone, it did not lose any 
of its value by being concealed. 
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Vv. 
THE HUSBAND. 


T is amazing with what thoughtlessness men 
often rush into the responsible relation of 
husband ; with what an air of abandon they 

often take under their care and protection 
another human being, assume the responsibility 
of loving, cherishing, comforting, and keeping 
her in sickness and in health, of providing for 
her and the coming household, and of control- 
ling to a very great extent her destiny, both 
temporal and spiritual. There is not on earth 
a more responsible position than that held by 
the*husband and father. From the beginning 
he has been the recognized head of the family ; 
the duty of provision, of protection, and, by con- 
sequence, of directing the household, has rested 
on him; though there has been in the advance 
of civilization some softening of the former in- 
terpretations of these prerogatives of the man, 
and some lessening of the apparent distinctness 
of the spheres and offices of husband and wife, 
still the time has not yet come when the head- 
ship or responsibilities of the husband can either 
be thrown off by himself, or taken from him by 
another. If it ever does come it will be accom- 
panied by the death-knell.of home and the 
family, and will be the inauguration of social 
confusion, corruption, and anarchy. 

We doubt not that as the world recedes from 
the ages of physical force, and advances more 
and more into the reign of intelligence and 
virtue, the seeming separation of husband and 
wife in the avthority and responsibilities of a 
family will grow less and less, and especially 
will this be the case in what is usually con- 
sidered the authority of the husband. When 
the world was ruled by muscle, rather than by 
mind, the husband naturally and necessarily 
assumed his place of authority. The great 
and absorbing question of life then was to live ; 
the business of life was ‘chiefly to provide for 
its maintenance, in the face of the odds that 
were against it. Human life then was a battle 
against unsubdued nature, against the wild ani- 
mals, and against hostile neighbors. Without 
the strength and the courage of the man the 
family could not then exist: it was his emphat- 
ically to create it, protect it, and provide for it, 
and in order to do this, it was his to control 
it. The house shen was rather a fortress than 
a home, a place of safety rather than of virtue, 
culture, and happiness. As nature became sub- 
dued, as the wild beast was driven away, as 
hostile neighbors and tribes became reconciled, 
as mind triumphed over matter, and intelligence 


over force, the work of provision became easier, 
and that of protection less exacting. The for- 
tress became a home, and the home, for its main- 
tenance, created other duties and demanded 
other labors, in which the wife, as well as the 
husband, must take a large part. The distance 
between the two, therefore, in their relations to 
the family needs, lessened, and will continue to 
lessen, as intelligence and virtue increase, until 
they shall be equally important, and their duties 
and responsibilities shall harmonize in loving 
co-operation. 

Still, as we have said, no progress or change 
can annihilate the difference between man and 
woman, or confound the spheres of activity to 
which they are respectively adapted. Husband 
and wife can never change places. He can 
never become the maker of a home, the culturer 
of its virtue and refinement, the creator of its 
beauties and joys, or the fosterer of its affec- 
tions. This is woman’s work. She can never 
become the provider for the family; and when 
widowhood forces this necessity upon her, it is 
one of the saddest sights of our human life to 
witness her unequal struggles to win bread for 
her little ones, and “keep the wolf from the 
door ;” the saddest sight, we have said, unless 
it be equaled by the condition of the man who 
is left, blundering and staggering, in his awk- 
ward and ineffectual efforts to continue a home, 
out of which have gone the light and presence 
of the wife and mother. Alas for the world, if 
modern reformers should ever succeed in entail- 
ing upon the world these sorrowful conditions 
of human life as permanent states of human 
society, in which wives, under the pretense of 
securing certain rights, should drag down upon 
themselves the widow’s burden, and in which 
husbands should find themselves bereft of wifely 
inspiration, and left struggling to preserve at 
home those joys and affections which the manly 
woman has thrown away for outside ambitions 
and struggles. The true home must have the 
man for it and the woman in it; must have the 
man to win, or seize from the outside world, 
things necessary for the inside world, and the 
woman to convert them into use and beauty; 
the man to create the home, the woman to bless 
and adorn it. The perfect household is the 
one where both these spheres are perfectly filled, 
and where they blend and intermingle in har- 
monious co-operation. 

The sphere of the husband, then, must ever 
remain distinct and imperative in its duties and 
responsibilities. It is the glory of the Bible 
that away back in the ages gone it recognized 
and defined these permanent relations and du- 





ties, long before the world was able to perceive 
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and understand them, and that as the world 
grows wiser and purer, it only grows nearer to 
the sublime ideals of social and individual 
duties and relations as God’s Word at the be- 
ginning revealed them. The world will never 
be willing on the one hand to give up the divine 
ideal of the relations of husbands and wives, 
nor on the other will it ever be able to tran- 
scend this ideal. The Bible, in its prescriptions 
of duty between the sexes, towers sublimely 
above all other books, and especially does it 
mount up in its conceptions of these relations 
between husband and wife, almost infinitely 
beyond the ideas and customs prevalent in the 
times when it was written. At once it places 
woman side by side with man, and lifting her 
from the position of a vassal, creates her the 
companion and fellow of himself, entitled to his 
esteem and love. 

The Bible imposes upon the husband the 
duty of loving, protecting, and directing. ‘“Hus- 
bands love your wives,” is the Divine command. 
As we have seen, all the circumstances of the 
original institution of this endearing relation 
were purposely framed by God to awaken in 
the mind of man the sense of this obligation to 
love and cherish the companion that God cre- 
ated for him. Adam learned the lesson, and 
God immediately added,* “Therefore shall a 
man leave his father and mother and shall 
cleave to his wife,” which is as much expressive 
of the deep and earnest affection which the 
husband should have for his wife, as it is crea- 
tive of a new and more binding relation than 
even that of parent and child. Nor does it 
prescribe an inferior affection, but indicates the 
purest and most sacred form of love, as that 
which belongs to the wife. “Husbands love 
your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church 
and gave himself for it.” What depth, and 
purity, and constancy of affection are indicated 
by such language as this! And again, “So 
ought men to love their wives as their own 
bodies; he that loveth his wife, loveth himself. 
Now no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord 
the Church.” 

This we confess is a high order of love; it 
is, indeed, supreme, as far as earthly and tem- 
poral relations are concerned. And not only is 
it the command of God, but a moment’s reflec- 
tion shows it to be eminently due to the wife. 
Man is much more dependent upon his wife 
and indebted to her than he is in the habit of 
remembering. Though he may be toiling as 
the bread-winner of the family, still for every 
thing that is really beautiful, joyful, and blessed 
at home, he and all the household are most 





indebted to her. It is she, too, that has made 
the greatest sacrifices and taken the greater 
burdens and risks in order to share life with 
you and build up this new home. To you the 
day of marriage is the inauguration of a new 
and richer life, is the birth of a new home; to 
her the nuptial hour is a parting from her home, 
her parents, her brothers, her friends; she ven- 
tures out alone with you into the pathway of 
love and duty. She cheerfully resigns all and 
risks all for your sake. Such faith and sacrifice 
demand your ever answering love. She gives 
herself to you, saying, “I am yours ;” you ac- 
cept the sacrifice, exclaiming, “ You are mine.” 
There was a time when these words of her se'f- 
consecration to you thrilled your heart with a 
new life; let the time never come when you will 
forget it. 

This love should de patient and forbearing. 
The husband should ever appreciate and sym- 
pathize with a wife’s duties. Remember she 
has cares, and toils, and anxieties which it is 
impossible for you fully to understand, and as 
she bears them patiently, and for your sake 
meets them faithfully, she deserves your pa- 
tience and forbearance, and, above all, your 
tender sympathy, which is to her the greatest 
reward. Perhaps it is not given to men and 
women fully to comprehend each other, or en- 
tirely to appreciate each other’s labors and bur- 
dens ; to do so would probably only burden each 
with the anxieties of both, while God intends 
this relation as a division and lightening of 


human cares, instead of a means of doubling” 


them. Let each, however, be fully assured that 
the other has, in the necessary duties and anxi- 
eties of life, a sufficiently heavy burden, without 
either adding aught to the load of the other. 
Though the sphere of man requires more real 
labor, more muscular toil, and, perhaps, in some 
cases more mental expenditure, we are sure 
that of the wife at home is one of greater anxi- 
ety, of more tender solicitude, of more,perplex- 
ing annoyances, and of more unremitting exac- 
tions. In addition to these her life has in it 
more mysteries, more risks, and seasons when 
her whole being seems drawn upon to accom- 
plish her peculiar and wonderful office in the 
world. At such seasons especially, the wife 
deserves and needs the most loving sympathy, 
the tenderest patience and forbearance of her 
husband, and he who does not most fully and 
cordially grant them, and does not do all in his 
power to gather rest, and light, and hope about 
her is simply a brute. A wife peculiarly needs 
the approbation and commendation of her hus- 
band. Men well enough understand how much 
they, even with all their boasted strength and 
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independence, are cheered and inspired by the 
approbation and smiles which they meet at 
home. Be assured the wife in her monotonous 
life needs them even more than you. And she 
needs them at home, too, not merely in com- 
pany. The love she requires and is entitled to 
is a love which is alive to her work and needs, 
which habitually seeks her welfare, which has 
an eye to her in all the purposes of life, and 
delights itself in mitigating her trials, augment- 
ing her enjoyments, and promoting her honor 
and usefulness. 

This love should be linked with respect, and 
a habitual regard to what is due to a wife’s feel- 
ings and position. Man should always have a 
high respect and esteem for his wife. 
should ever enter into the relation under the 
advice of mere sentiment alone. Reason, con- 
science, understanding, will, should all have 
something to say, as well as the affections, 
which, at the best, are blind. Marriage is too 
sacred, it involves too much of obligation, it 
pledges too much either of good or evil to be 
undertaken without thought, and even most 
serious questioning as to motive. Unhappy 
marriages are many. They desolate society, 
they corrupt public morals, they disgrace relig- 
ion, but they might have been avoided in most 
instances, if not in all, had the parties to them 
paused and contemplated each other’s fitness, 
had they made even a decent effort to look 
deeper than the mere surface of transient desire. 
There are many considerations on the basis of 
which men marry. which perish in the using, 
and leave behind many dreary years of unhappy 
intercourse, unblessed by the light of affection. 
If you have married one whom you can not 
esteem and habitually respect, you have made a 
sad and almost fatal mistake, and can scarcely 
expect to realize in your position the full signifi- 
cance and the full blessedness of this relation. 
Most men, however, have not made this serious 
blunder, and the habit of a profound respect 
and regard for the companion of our life is 
easily secured and maintained by cultivation, 
and be sure that the results of that cultivation 
will abundantly compensate for all effort be- 
stowed upon it. Cultivate a love for home, for 
its quiet, peaceful, pure enjoyments. Never 
think home monotonous, and if you have suf- 
fered it to become so, change your course, and, 
on the contrary, make it so attractive that the 
heart will always point that way. 

This love should be social and confiding ; one 
of the strongest bonds existing between man 
and wife is that which arises from endearing 
social intercourse and the most unqualified 
Above all things let the husband 


No one: 


who would have a happy home, see that he 
give to his wife and family a full proportion- 
ate share of his time and of his society. Let 
not business, journeyings, associations, selfish 
amusements, nor any thing else, deprive your 
family of that amount of your society, your 
attention, and your care, which they have a 
right to demand. We have already spoken of 
the enormous exactions and consequent dangers 
of the competitions of business in the present 
day. We will not recur to this again, except to 
enter our protest against making even business 
a supreme rival against the home and family, to 
protest against the insane struggle to build the 
nest while the bird and birdlings are perishing, 
against the intoxicated strife for wealth, while 
those for whom we seek it are fainting for some- 
thing better than food and raiment. There are 
other claims to which men yield themselves 
which even more than business cut them off 
from social intercourse with their own families ; 
we mean the many associations, clubs, amuse- 
ments, etc., which occupy so many evenings 
that could be spent with infinitely greater ad- 
vantage at home. We would not ask a husband 
to debar himself from every amusement and 
enjoyment independent of his wife; his more 
active nature and employments may need recre- 
ations in which the wife could not participate ; 
we would not have him give up all his associa- 
tions, but we would have him dispense with 
every thing that lifts itself up as a rival to his 
home. His home is inexpressibly more dear 
and valuable to him than any other association, 
or any transient selfish enjoyment; it is well 
with many personal and temporary sacrifices to 
secure its permanent welfare and happiness. 
The fact is, many men do not really know how 
dear their own families are to them, until awak- 
ened to the discovery by some sudden calamity 
that has fallen upon it, leaving it broken and 
desolate, and themselves bewildered to find that 
a great light and sweetness had suddenly gone 
out of their lives. Then they feel how utterly 
small all mere outside associations and all mere 
personal gratifications were in comparison with 
the simple, tender, and enduring joys of home. 

Along with this social and personal presence 
and attention at home is demanded the confi- 
dence of the husband in the value and good 
sense of his wife; husband and wife are com- 
panions; their consultations should be often; 
their plans should be formed together; they are 
equal partners in this business, and the wife’s 
voice is needed as much as that of the husband. 
Husbands quite too generally make the mistake 
of appropriating to themselves alone the credit 





of having built up the home, acquired the prop- 
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erty, gained the position, etc., for the family. 
In the great majority of cases the wife has had 
quite as much to do with it as he has had; if 
his part of the work has been in the shop, or 
store, or office, hers has been in the house; if 
he has been toiling at one end of the line, she 
has also at the other; if he has been making 
money, she has been saving money; if he has 
been lovingly laboring to gain ease and compe- 
tence for the family, she has been just as lov- 
ingly, and as laboriously too, struggling to help 
him; she has been an inspiration to him, and 
for his sake she has been patient, self-sacrific- 
ing, economical, and has gladly lifted from his 
shoulders every burden that she could carry, 
that he might be more free and light for the 
race. If you have succeeded, it is a joint suc- 
cess; if you have acquired property, it is a 
joint acquisition; it is hers and yours. We do 
not like to hear men talk of my house, and my 
farm, etc.; in very truth it is our house and our 
property. Women are beginning to realize and 
feel this matter-of-fact view of the case, and 
justly they may too; there is no little dissatis- 
faction in families growing out of this unequal 
appropriation of results on the part of the hus- 
band; the wife feels, and rightly too, that these 
results are as much hers as his; that she has 
also a right to their use, and especially a right 
to at least a loving consultation with regard 
both to the acquisition and the disposition of 
them. If denied this we may look for two con- 
sequences, both of which are hostile to the 
family; the first is a disposition on the part of 
the wife to demand ways by which she may 
acquire money or property which she may hold 
and use independently of her husband. Society 
is full of these demands to-day. The second 
is that the wife feels her position to be one of 
inferiority and degradation, that of a dependent, 
instead of a companion and partner. Both of 
these serious tendencies of modern times would 
be cured at once by a proper adjustment of the 
relations of husband and wife in the great 
struggle for life and the acquisition of property. 
Let husbands give full and unlimited confidence 
to their wives in every thing that pertains to 
their mutual interests, and the contest in this 
regard will be at an end. 

Headship or authority is an unquestionable 
prerogative of the husband. It is given to him 
by the appointment of God. “Wives submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands as unto the 
Lord,” is not simply apostolic advice, but is 
apostolic law. The significance of this law is 
presented in another form by the same apostle: 
“The husband is the head of the wife even as 
Christ is the head of the Church,” and he thus 





defines the nature of this authority: “Let every 
one of you so love his wife even as himself; 
and the wife see that she reverence her hus- 
band.” This authority, then, conferred by God 
on the husband, is an authority based on love. 
The husband is to exercise his authority in 
love, and in no other way. Like the authority 
of God, it is only to be exercised for good. 
With these limitations there can be no danger 
of rigor or severity, and every true-minded 
woman approves of this, and finds her own 
dignity and reputation dependent upon it. 

This authority belongs to man in virtue of 
his position and responsibilities. Every body 
must have a head, and every society must have 
subordination; the family with its multiplied 
duties and interests can not be exempt from 
this law. Domestic misrule and anarchy, if 
universal, would be social chaos. The respon- 
sible head of the household must be the hus- 
band. He is responsible to God and society— 
a responsibility which can not be met except 
as the controlling power. He is, hence, the 
superior, not in intellect or in character, but in 
office, in responsibility and obligation. It is 
his to account to God for the regulation of his 
house ; it is he that is to represent it in society ; 
it is his to provide for it, and to give it charac- 
ter and position; it is his, then, to have au- 
thority over it. 

This authority, however, should only be 
wielded in gentleness and love; the husband 
and father should avoid all harshness for trivial 
offenses. That reserved demeanor which is 
sometimes necessary in society and in contact 
with the world is out of place at home, and 
wounds the sensitive heart of an affectionate 
wife, creating coldness and distance where there 
should be warmth and trust. Each should ex- 
ercise a forbearing spirit and mutual toleration 
of each other’s failings. Ill humor should be 
carefully suppressed, for it never makes friends, 
but is often the rock on which success, happi- 
ness, and virtue are wrecked. The presence 
of the husband, instead of casting a gloom, 
should be a light of joy to a household. 

His authority should be exercised only for 
the good of his household; and in this view it 
is his to fix the residence, to select the busi- 
ness, to determine the style of living, and the 
measure of expenditures. True, the basis of 
all this ought to be full confidence and unre- 
strained consultation with the wife. She should 
be acquainted with the husband’s resources, 
the necessities of his business, his profits and 
losses, his embarrassments, and his successes. 
She ought to be made, and very gladly will she 
become the partaker of all his joys, and the 
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sharer of all his reverses and sorrows. The 
true secret of the successful exercise of au- 
thority at home, is to treat the wife as a rational 
being, and to let her know the reason of every 
regulation. The wife that will not then at once 
spring into sympathy with her husband’s plans 
and wishes does not deserve the name of wife. 
Many a husband who has lived for years in the 
cold exercise of authority, and in the embar- 
rassment of a foolish reserve, has found an 
angel of light in his home when he has opened 
up his heart and let his wife come in. 





ARE THERE OTHER WORLDS THAN 
OURS? 





HIS question is by no means a modern 
one, nor has it arisen, as is generally sup- 
posed, out of the investigations of modern 

science. Much evidence can be produced to 
show that there has not been an age when the 
inquiry was not made, in some shape, as to 
whether the heavenly bodies were inhabited 
worlds or not. Tayler Lewis, we think it was, 
wrote a review of Dr. Whewell’s “Plurality of 
Worlds,” and gave interesting notes concern- 
ing the antiquity of the inquiry—one from Plu- 
tarch, who says, “We think it strange that 
there should be but one spear of wheat in a 
great wheat-field; much more strange would it 
be that there should be but one Kosmos in 
infinite space.” So also inquired Plato, Proc- 
ulus, and Pythagoras. Modern science has, 
however, given an interest to the inquiry, which 
was unknown to the ancient world. As soon 
as astronomy revealed the fact that the planets 
are in point of dimensions and density worlds 
like our own, and that they in like manner share 
the influence of the sun—the source and center 
of the light and heat so essential to the exist- 
ence of life, the inference was drawn—not to 
say forced upon the mind—that these planets 
were inhabited. 

Few persons are aware of the difficulties 
suggested by modern science adverse to the 
theory that there are other inhabited worlds. 
It was with these difficulties in full view that 
Dr. Whewell and Sir David Brewster had their 
controversy. The former brought every known 
fact of science to bear against the doctrine that 
there were other inhabitable worlds; while the 
latter reasoned away every difficulty suggested 
by science, and arrived at the popular conclu- 
sion that such was “the creed of the philoso- 
pher and the hope of the Christian.” Since 
their controversy science has made some grand 
advances, and perhaps it would not be too 





much to say, that the boundaries of human 
knowledge have been more extended in the last 
few years by the improvements in telescopes 
and the invention of the spectroscope than in 
any other age of the world’s history. 

Let us take a view of the solar system. The 
sun is the great center, the source of ‘light and 
heat, and the controlling power. This immense 
body is 882,646 miles in diameter, and is com- 
puted to be no less than 740 times as large as 
the combined mass of all the planets, satellites, 
and asteroids, which revolve around it. 

The table below will give us much valuable 
data for our reflections, and to this we shall 
frequently refer in this article: 
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We take no account now of the moon and the 
great belt of planetoids between Mars and Ju- 
piter, now numbering about 110—none of the 
latter being visible to the naked eye, and their 
number being constantly added to by new dis- 
coveries. 

It should be noted that only the following are 
ever seen with the unaided eye: Mercury, Ve- 
nus, the moon, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Ura- 
nus—only occasionally as a star of the sixth 
magnitude—but Neptune never without the tele- 
scope. All else of the multitude seen above us 
must be classed as fixed stars or comets. The 
planets are readily recognized in‘that they do 
not twinkle, as the fixed stars uniformly do. 

Now, to comprehend our position in space, 
reflect that we are inhabiting the third of the 
series of planets mentioned above, which to- 
gether revolve around the sun in nearly the 
same plane, resembling a great wheel, with the 
sun as the hub. The solar system, though so 
large, is insignificant in space, when we look to 
the regions beyond. Neptune is nearly three 
billion miles from the sun, drawling through his 
weary year of one hundred and forty-five times 
the length of ours; but beyond this there is 
an immense space, the home of comets, before 
we reach the nearest fixed stars, whose dis- 
tances until recently were regarded as incalcu- 
lable. To these distances we must devote a 
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word, that we may fully comprehend the com- 
parative insignificance of the system to which 
we belong. But we must have some measure 
for these great distances which will bring them 
more nearly into our comprehension. Light is 
computed to travel about 184,000 miles in a 
second, Our nearest neighbor, the earth’s sat- 
ellite, is 240,000 miles distant: light, conse- 
quently, is about one and a fourth seconds in 
reaching us from the moon; the sun being 
ninety-five millions of miles distant, light re- 
quires four hundred times longer to reach us 
than from the moon, or about eight minutes ; 
when Jupiter is in opposition to us, being nearly 
six hundred and twenty millions of miles dis- 
tant, it would require within a small fraction of 
one hour for a ray of light to reach the eye 
from there; from Uranus, by the same com- 
putation, over two hours ; and from Neptune at 
least four hours. As immense as these dis- 
tances of our wear neighbors in our own sys- 
tem may appear, they are lost in their very 
littleness, when we compare them with that of 
the nearest fixed smr. Striive and Bissel, to 
whom belongs the honor of making these com- 
putations—and their work has been verified by 
later astronomers—compute the distance of the 
nearest fixed star at twenty trillions of miles. 
The words give no definite idea of the distance, 
although this is computed in the same way in 
which land surveyors compute the width of 
rivers they can not cross, and is regarded as 
accurate by the unerring laws of mathematics. 
Now it would require light at least three years 
and a half to reach us from the nearest fixed 
star. Lockyer recently makes the following 
statement, even considering the extraordinary 
velocity of light: ‘We may say that on an aver- 
age it requires fifteen and a half years for light 
to reach us from a star of the first magnitude ; 
twenty-eight years from a star of the second ; 
forty-three years from a star of the third; one 
hundred and twenty years from a star of the 
sixth; and so on until for stars of the twelfth 
magnitude the time required is thirty-five hun- 
dred years; while the more distant ones are so 
far away that their light requires fifty thousand 
years to reach us;” and still there is a region 
beyond. 

This star system, to which we belong, seems 
to be lens-shaped, but cleft in several places, 
and when we look from our inner position we 
see but few stars, looking toward either face of 
the lens; while, if we look toward the edges of 
the lens, we see the stars in a countless multi- 
tude; not that they are closer together, but we 
look lengthways of the system; and this thick 
white cloud, encircling the heavens, which we 





call the “milky way,” is the system of stars 
of which our sun forms a part. Astronomers 
think that each fixed star is a sun, and has a 
system of planets revolving around it, of its 
own, similar to our system. However this may 
be, we are assured of one fact, that space 
is not lacking—the heavenly bodies are not 
crowded by any means. 

Far beyond this system of stars to which we 
belong are fleecy looking clouds, which, viewed 
with the largest telescopes, are found to be 
other systems of stars, similar to the great 
galaxy to which we’ have just alluded; and 
every improvement in the telescope but ex- 
tends the ever-widening wonders, in multi- 
tudes which no man can number. Having 
thus looked out upon the regions beyond, we 
return to our inferior system, to contemplate 
the facts given in our table. In looking at the 
solar system we are at once struck with the 
general similarity of the planets to our earth. 

1. They derive their light and heat from the 
same source, the sun. 

2. They have an annual revolution and change 
of seasons. 

3. They have a daily revolution, and, conse- 
quently, alternation of day and night. 

4. Some at least have atmosphere and clouds. 

5. Some have diversities of surface. 

6. Some have satellites. 

7. Their orbits are stable, like our own. 

These points of similarity are very striking, 
but the points of variation are startling and 
wonderful. The amount of light and heat at 
Mercury at perihelion is 10.58 times as great as 
at the earth; at aphelion 4.59 times as great; 
and at mean distance 7.58 times as great; and 
at Venus, 1.91 times as much as at the earth; 
hence it is estimated that Venus is red-hot, and 
Mercury has a temperature above white heat. 

Following the same column of comparison 
above given in the table, it will be seen that 
Mars has only .43, or less than one half the 
light and heat of our earth; Jupiter, .o3+, and 
Saturn .o1+ of the amount, which would make 
their tropical regions many degrees colder than 
our frigid zones. And Uranus would be as 
much colder than Jupiter as Jupiter is than the 
earth, because it has only .003 (three thou- 
sandths) of the light and heat of our planet, 
while Neptune has only the .oo1r part. Nep- 
tune has about .0006 of the amount of light and 
heat of Mercury! What wonder, then, that 
many astronomers jump to the conclusion that 
not one of the planets save our own can be in- 
habited !—that this is the only domestic hearth- 
stone in the universe !—that, like a plant, the 
solar system has but one point to bloom and 
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bear fruit, while all the rest is stalk and blade? 
Not looking for any modifying influences of at- 
mospheres, or for variations in physical condi- 
tion which would entirely change the results 
arrived at above, they pronounce Mercury and 
Venus, and all the rest, save perhaps Mars, as 
in a fiery or a frigid region, and consequently 
all in a state of heat or cold which would make 
them uninhabitable by beings having any sub- 
stantial resemblance to ourselves—that is, by 
human beings. 

For a world to be inhabitable it must have 
the following essentials to sustain animal life; 
namely, air, water, and food. We all know how 
soon life is extinguished if the supply of air to 
the lungs be cut off; the person turns of a livid 
blue, becomes insensible, and soon dies ; or by 
breathing the noxious gas that arises from the 
burning of charcoal the same result occurs. 
One of the elements of the air, a fifth part of 
its bulk is a gas—oxygen. It possesses the 
power of sustaining the operation of burning. 
In a stove, for example, if we desire the burn- 
ing to be accelerated, we let in more air; that 
is, more oxygen; if we desire to reduce the rate 
of combustion, we reduce the amount of air; if 
we shut off the supply the fire goes out. So it 
is ina human being, a combustion is continually 
going on in him, and this it is enables him to 
keep warm in spite of the cold of Winter and 
the night season. No animal can possibly exist 
without air to carry on this combustion in the 
body, and this applies to all classes of animals. 
Water is just as essential as air, as by it food 
is carried into the body and distributed, and 
heat is regulated. We understand how essen- 
tial is food. There is a burning going on within 
our body; we must have a supply of fuel; this 
fuel is our food or portions of the body which 
have been made out of it. This food is pro- 
duced by plants; a piece of meat or bread 
placed in the fire would soon show itself com- 
bustible, and leave only a little ash, the mass 
of it having united with the oxygen and disap- 
peared in a gaseous form; the same would have 
happened had it been eaten, though the burn- 
ing would have been slower and without flame. 

From what has been said above in reference 
to the amount of light and heat received at each 
planet, the conclusion is drawn that unless there 
be some modifying influences upon their tem- 
. perature vegetable life, and consequently animal 
life, would be impossible upon the interior plan- 
ets on account of their heat, and on the ex- 
terior—unless it be Mars—on account of their 
intense cold. But why should we doubt that 
the modifying influences do exist upon these 
several planets? Professor Tyndall suggests 





that Dr. Whewell’s estimate of the sun’s heat- 
ing power on Jupiter and the other exterior 
planets was incorrect, in that “the influence of 
an atmospheric envelope was overlooked, and 
this omission vitiated the entire argument. It 
is perfectly possible to find an atmosphere which 
would act the part of a barb to the solar rays, 
permitting their entrance toward the planet, but 
preventing their withdrawal. For example, a 
layer of air two inches in thickness, and satu- 
rated with the vapor of sulphuric ether, would 
offer very little resistance to the passage of the 
rays, but I find that it would cut off fully thirty- 
five per cent. of the planetary radiation. It 
would require no inordinate thickening of the 
layer of vapor to double this absorption, and it 
is perfectly evident that, with a protecting en- 
velope of this kind, permitting the heat to enter, 
but preventing its escape, a comfortable tem- 
perature might be obtained on the surface of 
our most distant planet.” An arrangement ex- 
actly the converse would be required in the case 
of Mercury and Venus. 

But why should men of*science doubt that 
some such arrangement doés obtain in these 
planets, when the introduction of a single sub- 
stance into the atmosphere would so modify 
the results? And an all-wise Creator can be 
at no loss for material to modify the effects of 
light and heat upon any of the planets. 

The spectroscope reveals the fact that the 
sun and stars have many of the same chemical 
elements commonly known in the earth. The 
conclusion drawn from this is, that the system 
is one, and has a common origin and design. 
But the spectroscope reveals the fact that there 
exists in the atmosphere of the sun and stars a 
variety of substances unknown to the chemistry 
of the earth, at least in the present state of 
spectrum analysis. Now, as it is impossible to 
tell what effect this introduction of one of these 
gaseous substances among our elements would 
be, so the combination of them with known sub- 
stances might make any of the planets, so far 
as human knowledge goes, better adapted to 
animal life than the earth is now or ever has 
been. The existence of unknown substances 
in the sun, that is, of chemical substances not 
found in our earth, would seem to argue, as our 
principal chemicals are found in the sun, that 
these might belong to the other members of our 
system ; and though we may never detect them, 
they may belong to the other planets, and mod- 
ify their conditions, and make them bloom as 
paradise when compared with the earth. 

When we take a view of the solar system it 
has such unmistakable marks of design, such 
wonderful symmetry, that the clouds and dark- 
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ness which rest on all passing things are re- 
moved from the majestic uniformity therein ex- 
hibited, for the whole workmanship declares a 
supreme mind. The sole difficulties suggested, 
as to why any of these planets should not be 
inhabited is, as stated above, the insufficiency or 
excess of light and heat, or the additional one 
of variation in the density of these planets. 

Let the question now become one of proba- 
bility, and let us see which is the most probable 
theory. We grant that science has suggested 
a very grave difficulty, yet may not this difficulty 
entirely disappear in the further progress of 
science? Is it demonstrated beyond doubt that 
light, and heat, and electricity are not governed 
by variable laws; that is, they may not be gov- 
erned here locally on our planet by laws uniform 
here, but very different in Mercury or Uranus? 

It is not necessary, however, to raise new 
questions. It is an inquiry now which time 
and scientific experiments may solve; namely, 
are heat and light thrown from the sun to the 
more distant planets at a greater velocity, and 
to the interior planets at a less velocity than to 
the earth? The whole question might depend 
on this alone. 


The earth is characteristically the abode of | 


life, in coyntless forms and conditions, accom- 
modated to all elements; its whole surface and 
every material arrangement form an unbroken 
system of provision for the support of animal 
existence. Life exists in a thousand forms 
within our Arctic regions, and multiplied thou- 
sands in the temperate zones, and under the 
blazing heat of the torrid zone it is even more 
varied and multiplied than elsewhere. 

Geology gives her testimony to the fact that, 
in all the past ages of the world’s history, life 
has been abundant; even from the remote 
period, when the Creator commanded her to 
multiply and bring forth, Nature has been most 
prodigal of life. No extremes of condition, 
from the floating iceberg to the burning vol- 
cano, dispute this; for the iceberg brings life 
incased in it, and the volcano belches forth 
volcanic fish from the bowels of the earth in 
such multitudes that their putrefying bodies, 
strewn over those regions, spread pestilence 
and disease among the inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring districts. From this we conclude that 
the earth was formed to be inhabited, or to be 
the abode of life; reasoning from analogy who 
would not conclude, after examining the‘earth, 
that other worlds so similar were fitted for some 
kind of life? Ifthe nature and evident design 
of that which is known, our globe, be such, is 
it not most likely that the other worlds are also 
of like character? 





Look again at the comparative size of these 
planets. Let the earth be represented by a 
globe three inches in diameter, Jupiter by com- 
parison would be thirty-two inches in diameter, 
Saturn twenty-six inches, Uranus and Neptune 
about twelve inches each, the other planets less 
than the earth’s diameter. Looking at this sys- 
tem as a whole, can a rational being conclude 
that on this one small planet only the Creator 
has seen fit to carry out his main design, that 
life and being are there only known, that the 
rest of these gigantic orbs move-on in their 
appointed orbits, revolving and enjoying the 
light of the sun to no end? 

But this does not bring the comparison out 
to our view. The superficial area of the earth 
is about one hundred and twenty-five millions 
of square miles, while that of the other planets 
is unitedly near fifty billions, or about four hun- 
dred times as much. Now to suppose that an 
all-wise and supremely good Creator had for 
his glory filled this earth so full of his wondrous 
works, and left the rest a vast desolate waste 
without beings to praise his name, appears to 
a thinking mind simply impossible. 

The evidence that the planet Mars is fit for 
habitation is by no means meager. Being the 
first planet outside of the earth, it is more favor- 
ably situated for observation than any other 
planet. A great number of photographs of this 
planet have been taken, and by a careful com- 
parison of them maps have been made showing 
the various bodies of land and water, and the 
astronomers, like navigators and adventurers in 
history, have given their own names to their 


.| discoveries as by pre-emption right. Hence we 


have Dawes’ Continent, and Madler’s and Sec- 
chi’s, and Herschel’s; Dawes’s Ocean, and De- 
larue’s Sea, etc.; and this planet has been shown 
by our own Draper and others to have at each 
pole snow and ice, and that over a large region 
corresponding to our polar regions, varying in 
extent with the varying position of the planet, 
thus showing beyond the possibility of doubt 
that it has its regular change of seasons. Why 
not its seed-time and harvest? Photographs 
taken at short intervals and compared, show 
also the existence of clouds upon this planet. 
In reference to the moon we have strong evi- 
dence that it is not habitable;. first, it has no 
atmosphere as yet detected, no clouds, no moist- 
ure, and persisting—as she does in her effort to 
redeem herself from the stigma cast upon her 
character by the unthoughted, who ever and 
anon call her “changeable”—persisting con- 
tinually in keeping one side always to us, so 
that we can not say properly “she changes.” 
She revolves on her axis only once in twenty- 
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eight days, and from this very condition may be 
uninhabitable, owing to the intense heat of a 
long-continued vertical sun, and the long alter- 
nate absence of the same. 

We regret that the space allotted us will not 
allow of a fuller presentation of many interest- 
ing facts, and to discuss some theories which 
have been presented to the public, and in closing 
our remarks would say that, so far as the relig- 
ious aspect of the question is concerned, we do 
not think that there is any revelation on this 
subject. The Bible was not given to teach us 
astronomy or any other science. Every allu- 
sion to the subject must be regarded as inci- 
dental, and conclusions drawn from the few 
Scriptural expressions should be with care. 
Isaiah speaks of the heavens being “spread 
out as a tent to dwell in;” and the host of 
heaven are spoken of as distinct from the in- 
habitants of earth— The host of heaven wor- 
ship Him,” Neh. ix, 6—terms which indicate 
life in the heavens, surely; yes, intelligent ex- 
istence. Sir David Brewster concludes from 
that remarkable passage, in Isaiah xlv, 18, that 
we are taught by inspired authority “that the 
earth would have been created in vain” if it 
had not been “formed to be inhabited,” and 
that we are warranted in applying this reason- 
ing to the planets and the sidereal universe. 

There are several passages of Scripture 
which may be interpreted as in harmony with 
the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, but they 
were not given to teach that, and it is wresting 
them from their primary meaning to thus tort- 
ure them, such are Hebrews xi, 3, and i, 3, Ps. 
viii, 3, etc. The Scriptures recognize the vast- 
ness of the material universe, and the existence 
of other intelligences besides man, but there is 
no revelation by which we can infer that they 
teach that “other worlds are inhabited by the 
orders of angels and archangels.” It may be 
regarded as within the regions of probability to 
say that, as there is not on this globe sufficient 
space for the abodes of all the righteous dead of 
the past and future—if resurrected with material 
bodies—even when “the new earth” shall put 
On its regenerated beauty, we may expect our 
homes in “the new heavens wherein dwelleth 
righteousness ;” and why may not we infer with 
strong probability that “He who has gone to 
prepare mansions for us” will fit up our abiding 
place in some of the planets? 


rr ooo 


A HOLY life, spent in the service of God, and 
in communion with him, is, without doubt, the 
most pleasant and comfortable life that any man 
can live in this world. 
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HE Dispaccio, the smallest steamer of the 
Florio line, brought us in about fifteen 
hours from Naples to Palermo. The pas- 

sage, which was short, and over a calm sea, 
would have been still more comfortable, but for 
the number of oxen and I talianissimi on board. 
The cattle plague, which had raged for several 
years in Sicily, necessitated a continued im- 
portation of stock, and the finely-horned pxen 
of the Campagna had thus become regular pas- 
sengers on the boats. In the interest of our 
future sustenance we regarded them kindly, 
though they spoiled our stay on deck. On 
seeking refuge in the cabin we encountered its 
exclusively Italian company, which is accus- 
tomed to take liberties with the toilette that 
are calculated to shock the senses of foreign- 
ers. During a longer passage and a xough sea 
strange scenes might have occurred, but we 
came fortunately in sight of land just when our 
amazement at the adandon of the Italianissimi 
threatened. to change into downright indig- 
nation. 

Incomparable is the sea at Naples, but the 
entrance to the Gulf of Palermo is enchanting 
and unique. On the right is the picturesque 
Monte Pellegrino, which rises to an even alti- 
tude from shore and water, forming, as it were, 
a mountain island, whose crest-line presents a 
series of sharp points and levels, over which 
lights and shadows constantly chase each other. 
Opposite to the Pellegrino, the Grifone extends 
its massive length, and, separated from it by 
the sunlit, radiant plain of Baggaria, stands the 
Catalfano. In the center of the back-ground 
are the Monreale and the peaked Cucio. In 
the plain below lies the city, the very picture 
of a smiling landscape unrolled unobstructedly 
before the eye, inasmuch as the olive and or- 
ange groves approach close to its houses, and 
mingle often with them. Such is the view which 
Palermo presents fo the stranger who disem- 
barks on its shores. 

The city is remarkable for its regularity. It 
is traversed from north to south by the “ Cas- 
saro,” a street which changed its name under 
the Spanish régime to the Toledo, and under 
the present to the Corso di Vittore Emmanuele, 
but which the people still persist in calling the 
Cassaro. Macqueda street cuts the Cassaro at 
right angles, so that the city is naturally divided 
into four quarters, named by the older topog- 
raphers respectively Leggia and Capio on the 
right, and Kalsa and Albegaria on the left of 
the Cassaro. Taking one’s stand in the small 
amphitheatrical Piazza di Quatro Cantoni—the 
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point where these two main thoroughfares in- 
tersect each other—we see down one side of 
the Macqueda into the open plain as far as the 
foot of the mountains, and on the other to the 
city gate and the Monreale. Turning round we 
behold the sea. No city of the same size can 
boast of such a grand perspective, and this will 
become still grander when the leveling of the 
main street is completed, and the Via Lincoln 
and the Via Cavour, which run parallel with the 
Cassaro, are built up. The gloomy, narrow 
parts, which lie between the main lines of com- 
munication, are rapidly disappearing. Streets 
are opened, squares are laid out and widened, 
and free access is every-where afforded to light 
and air. 

As in the majority of Italian cities, so in 
Palermo, also, the cholera has proved itself the 
most efficient sanitary commission. The rav- 
ages of this scourge were so terrible in the 
badly ventilated, dark streets, that even the 
most obtuse and apathetic were startled and 
driven to the demolition of the more pesti- 
lential localities. The Government, bearing 
probably in mind the obstinate resistance it 
encountered in September, 1866, was interested 
in making the city more accessible to storming 
troops and cannon, and as the sequestration of 
the Church property had thrown many religious 
edifices on its hands, the friends of local im- 
provement were zealously supported by the au- 
thorities. The city has been decidedly the 
gainer by these reforms, having become more 
healthy, more habitable, and more frequented 
by foreigners. The tourist, it is true, will miss 
many romantic spots, much classic dirt, and 
some characteristic customs. 
walk in the shade of the Sicilian washing, which 
was formerly hung out to dry, scarcely above 
the pedestrian’s head, on lines stretched across 
the street. from house to house, where it im- 
parted a moist coolness to the breeze, he must 
now seek some of the more remote parts of the 
city. 

But it is not to be assumed from the forego- 
ing that the main street, the Toledo, possesses 
a monumental character. It is too narrow in 
proportion to its length, contains fewer palaces 
than some other streets, as, for instance, the 
Allora and the Macqueda, and lacks, what 
would be some compensation, the attraction of 
handsome stores. Indeed, in this respect, al- 
most any third-rate American town would be 
found to surpass the Sicilian capital. We find 
there neither fine stores filled with large stocks 
of merchandise, nor shop-windows which make 
an imposing display of their goods; and even 
the plate-glass, now considered almost indis- 


If he desires to. 





pensable in America, is unknown. Nothing 
save the mighty human tide that pours from 
morning until night through the Toledo, the 
incessant roll of the carriages, and the cries 
and noise of the hucksters, indicate that this is 
the pyloric artery of Palermitan life. The To- 
ledo is, moreover, the head-quarters of the men- 
dicant fraternity, whose name is legion. It is 
physically impossible to advance ten paces with- 
out being importuned by some scarecrow, so- 
liciting alms, or to enter a shop, without having 
your arm touched by a beggar to remind you 
of the necessity of charity. But hardest of all 
is he tried whom “a sweet tooth” tempts to 
Guli’s, the leading confectioner of Palermo. 
There is always a crowd at that place. The 
Palermites are extravagantly fond of sweets, 
and even if they were not, their piety would 
oblige them frequently to visit Guli. Every 
feast day in the calendar, every prominent Cath- 
olic saint has its own kind of sweets, and with- 
out a certain consecrated quantity of it the 
faithful would think their devotions incomplete. 
The different kinds prepared by Guli, though 
they have lost their original symbolic form, are 
very sweet, and therefore extensively patron- 
ized by the whole city. Sometimes the crowd 
is so large that it blocks up the street in front 
of the establishment, but, wherever an opening 
presents itself, there a beggar is sure to wedge 
in to sigh and moan for alms. It is in Palermo 
alone that the genuine beggar can still be 
studied by the curious, for the rest of Italy has 
been comparatively purged of this nuisance. 
While in other cities the beggars are only to be 
met with at the doors of the churches, where 
no profane policeman dares to eject them, in 
Palermo they continue to own the entire street. 
It is also here where they alone retain their full 
traditional dress and looks. Whether the palm 
should be awarded to the male mendicants, 
whose brown Capuchin cloaks are little more 
than holes miraculously kept together, or to the 
females of the species, in whose tattered robes 
dirt supplies the place of the seam, will prob- 
ably never be satisfactorily decided. Both sexes 
are, however, distinguished alike for their pro- 
found contempt for all foot-gear, for the posses- 
sion of the same crooked staff, on which they 
support their alleged decrepitude—though chil- 
dren’s shoulders are sometimes substituted— 
and for the same skill in the art of trembling, 
of shaking as with palsy, and for all the other 
approved methods to enlist material sympathy. 

Apart from this intolerable public nuisance, 
the impression which the Palermites leaves on 
the mind of the stranger would be one of un- 
mitigated pleasure. They do not discredit their 
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Southern origin. Every word which they utter 
is accompanied by an expressive play of feat- 
ures, and, in some instances, gestures supply 
with them actually the use of language. While 
among the other Italians—the Neapolitans, for 
instance—the pantomime is frequently exagger- 
ated, and trenches on caricature, the Palermites 
invariably preserve a certain dignity. The mo- 
tions of their hands are natural and graceful, 
leave the arm at rest, and are yet capable of 
the most varied modulations. No Northern 
mind can form a correct idea of this visible 
manual language, and not even our best actors 
have a conception of that eloquence of motion, 
which possesses a singular fascination. Among 
ourselves there is hardly a medium between un- 
graceful stiffness and violent contortion. It is 
this natural charm and joyous sprightliness 
which render the intercourse with the natives 
so pleasing to the stranger. Indeed, the danger 
is that the latter may be victimized by the self- 
complacency of the former, although this fault 
wears so delightful a form that it can not be 
held offensive. And herein the behavior of the 
Palermo shop-keepers is quite characteristic. 
When a stranger inquires for an article which 
they do not keep they neither apologize nor 
offer to procure it. They simply give a slight 
shrug of the shoulder, raise the hand in depre- 
cation, and clack the tongue. This pantomime 
clearly means, “How can any one be so foolish 
as to ask for such a preposterous thing?” That 
this language is rude only suggests itself to us 
at the door. While in the presence of the shop- 
keeper, the quiet dignity and assurance of the 
man overawes all criticism. 

Delightful as intercourse with the Palermites 
certainly is, anxious as they appear to serve 
the stranger, it is extremely difficult to become 
really intimate with them. The sa/on, the club, 
the café, and the promenade, are the only places 
where the social amenities seem to be cultiva- 
ted. The fashionable Palermite never shows 
himself to the stranger except in full toilet. 
Of our own means of social intercourse, such 
as the dinner party, he has not the remotest 
conception. Whether a Sicilian of our ac- 
quaintance is married or single, whether he has 
sisters or a mother, we learn rarely, or not at 
all. He comes to see us, walks or drives with 
us, introduces us to his casino, but never alludes 
to his wife or home. It is only with those ladies 
who keep open house that the stranger is 
thrown into contact. Malicious tongues inti- 
mate that the ground for this exclusiveness 
must be sought in the poverty of most families. 
It is said that the magnificent sa/on, whose 
gigantic dimensions excite our wonder, and 





whose faded upholstery is not easily detected 
by the light of the wax tapers, often contrasts 
oddly enough with the family rooms, their scant 
and shabby furniture, not to mention the uni- 
versal dirt; that the costly velvet robe, which 
we admire on the lady as she promenades the 
Marino, is often the only unpatched garment 
which she can call her own, and that the Paler- 
mites frequently hide much squalor and poverty 
beneath the most glittering exterior. Many 
families spend their incomes chiefly in display— 
people who can hardly afford the daily macaroni 
keep their carriage and horses for the Corso. 
Those who claim to be best informed on the 
subject, speak rather unfavorably of the mo- 
rality of the Palermites. In most cases the 
husband seems to treat his wife with indiffer- 
ence, which she generally returns, so that each 
goes his or her own way. 

If the truth of these representations is not 
capable of demonstration, and should therefore 
be received with caution, it is still certain that the 
better class of women lead a thoroughly useless 
and frivolous life. They never think of improv- 
ing their minds, care little or nothing about their 
domestic concerns, and even neglect the train- 
ing of their children, who are left almost exclu- 
sively to the care of servants. But if idleness 
is the great sin of the women, they are, in this 
respect, no worse than the men, who are not 
one whit behind them in wasting their oppor- 
tunities. The day of the picciotto, the Palermo 
dandy, does not begin till the afternoon, when 
he pays a visit to his glover in the Toledo, to 
procure the indispensable requisite—fresh and 
immaculate gloves. The task of selecting and 
fitting ended, he passes away the time which 
intervenes between the promenade at the Ca- 
sino, or in one of the numerous gossiping 
rooms in the Toledo which are rented by the 
clubs. Owing to the trifling cost of subscrip- 
tion—except for rent there is hardly any ex- 
pense incurred—these rooms are’ extensively 
patronized. The evening is devoted to the 
theater and the caf¢, where macaroni are called 
for till long past midnight. The lady of fash- 
ion, also, is never visible before the afternoon. 
The first social duty she discharges is a drive 
to the English Garden, thence to the Marino; 
the second duty is that which takes her in full 
dress to the theater, whence she goes to some 
salon, where receptions continue till morning. 
The want of some useful purpose, the general 
frivolity and hollowness which are the logical 
sequence of such a mode of life, may be easily 
imagined. During Lent, when the theaters are 
closed, gambling is permitted at the casinos. 
If a native is asked the reason of this conces- 
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sion to the demon of play, he replies that there 
is no other way of getting through the long 
evenings ! 

The countless beggars and cripples marked 
by the consequences of vice—the young men 
of vacant expression and puny pAysigue, dressed 
after the latest Parisian fashion plates—the 
women in décollete dress and flaunting colors— 
all these impress the stranger with an idea 
of decay. At the same time it would, per- 
haps, be unfair to ignore all the evidences of 
progress in some spheres of life, or entirely to 
deny that the future looks more promising now 
than it did under the Bourbon régime. Those 
who expect already at present to see great 
changes in manner and thought, should, how- 
ever, remember that the new order of things 
can only be said to date from the September 
insurrection in 1866. The evils of the former 
system will probably not be entirely obliterated 
for generations to come, nor will Garibaldi’s 
naive government be so easily forgotten. But 
it is of the utmost importance that political 
tranquillity has been established, because it re- 
moves every pretext for indolence, every excuse 
for living at the expense of others, every plea for 
the Brigantaggio. The foes of Italian unity for- 
merly built their greatest hopes on this same rest- 
less Sicily, which is now one of the most orderly 
and tranquil provinces in the new monarchy. 

The precise truth in reference to the Septem- 
ber affair, which lasted one week, will not soon 
be known. On the one side, the victors have 
no disposition to confess how weak and near 
the verge of ruin they were—on the other, the 
vanquished have no object to reveal the real 
motives of the abortive insurrection. The bat- 
tle was ostensibly fought under the red flag, 
and there was pillaging in the sacred name of 
the Republic, but the wheels of the revolution- 
ary machinery were no doubt set in motion 
under clerical and Bourbonistic auspices. The 
defeat of the Italian army, and still more that of 
the Prussian, were regarded so certain, that 
nothing appeared more simple than the restora- 


tion of the Bourbons by the triumphant Aus-- 


trians. The rumor of an approaching Austrian 
fleet was widely circulated among the rural 
population in 1866. But the battle of Kénigs- 
gratz, which blighted all reactionary schemes, 
also compelled the leaders and instigators of 
the Sicilian movement immediately to abandon 
it. The net was rent, but after the preparations 
which had been made, and the point which the 
popular excitement had reached, the explosion 
could not be averted. It came, therefore, in 
spite of the absence of its chiefs, and fed by 





the religious houses, and the sequestration of 
the Church property, were more unpopular in 
Sicily than in any other part of Italy. Not 
that the islanders were more devout, or more 
attached to the priests, than their countrymen 
of the peninsula. With them the question 
was rather an economical than a religious one. 
The suppression of the convents and monas- 
teries touched not so much the hearts as the 
stomachs of the Sicilians. The younger sons 
and unmarried daughters of the nobility found 
a comfortable provision in the wealthy Benedic- 
tine establishments ; those of the middle classes 
derived a similar benefit from the Theatines and 
Dominicans, while those of the lowest who 
had relatives looked to the Franciscans for as- 
sistance and support. In addition to this, the 
religious of both sexes in Sicily remained 
closely connected with their families, and never 
entirely severed the domestic ties. Hence the 
suppression of the religious houses and the 
secularization of their property did not appear 
in so liberal a light to the Sicilians as in Cen- 
tral Itaiy, and the independence of the island 
met with much favor among its people. The 
former measure not only destroyed all hopes of 
a comfortable provision for the younger children 
of all classes, but it sent many who had been 
considered provided for life home to claim a seat 
at the family table. The small chances of get- 
ting on in life, and the still smaller inclina- 
tion to work, this caused the closing of the 
convents and monasteries to produce an effect 
similar to that of a commercial crisis in an in- 
dustrial country. According to unquestionable 
authority, the twenty-four nunneries of Palermo 
alone supported nearly one thousand families, 
(the Prefect in his speech to the Provincial As- 
sembly, September 3, 1866,) and spent annually 
the sum of 327,000 livres. We may, therefore, 
readily understand that when all these people 
were suddenly deprived of their subsistence, 
they could not feel well affected toward the Gov- 
ernment, and the Revolutionary Committee at 
Rome—if, it actually existed—found a ready- 
made insurgent staff in the unfrocked monks. 
Indeed, the authorities ascribe a large share 
in the September revolt to the friars of Mon- 
reale. There was evidently no lack of lead- 
ers of higher and lower degree, but neither was 
there a lack of the revolutionary rank and file. 
The latter were recruited from real and pre- 
tended Garibaldians, from deserters, from the 
rural population, and last, though not least, from 
the timid, who had not the firmness to resist 
the revolutionary missionaries, and who had 
lost all moral independence during the many 


the passions of the mob. The suppression of | preceding insurrections. - 
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The social and moral condition of Sicily will, 
perhaps, be best illustrated by the disclosures 
brought to light at the trial of the band under 
one Angelo Pugliese, a/éas Don Peppino. The 
proceedings in the ease were stereotyped, and 
afterward made public. Pugliese, not a native 
of the island, had already in 1857, when still a 
stripling, been sentenced, for participation in 
a murder, to several years of imprisonment. 
While serving out his time, he had for compan- 
ions Settembrini, Spaventa, and other patriots, 
who were incarcerated for political offenses. 
These gentlemen took pity on the young crim- 
inal, taught him to read, write, and some of the 
usages of good society. Before the expiration 
of his sentence, Pugliese was transferred to 
Palermo, where he escaped in 1865. Repre- 
senting himself as a Garibaldian, he kept school 
near Palermo, and then became overseer on a 
plantation. Having ravished the wife of a 
laborer, he fled, and joined some deserters 
and fugitives from justice like himself. Over 
this band, which rapidly increased, he soon 
gained the ascendency, and became the ter- 
ror of the district of Lescara. Countless out- 
rages were perpetrated by this band. Men of 
wealth were abducted to the mountains, and 
compelled to purchase their release at a high 
price. Nor did Pugliese sfrink from deliberate 
murder. With a force of thirty men he regu- 
larly laid siege, and stormed the village of San 
Giovanni di Cammerata, plundering and massa- 
creing its leading inhabitants. On this daring 
expedition the bandit chief was accompanied 
by the Marchese Valenca, a wealthy landed 
proprietor. Incredible as it may sound, this 
scoundrel actually possessed friends and admir- 
ers in the district which he pillaged, and was 
ranked among its notables. The prosecuting 
attorney stated such to be the fact in his speech 
on the trial, where Pugliese is alluded to as 
follows: “Don Peppino was made welcome at 
the table of the barons, and associated at the 
hunt with cavaliers. He addressed them famil- 
iarly, and they felt themselves honored to have 
him share their own sports and love-makings. 
They called him the Signor Marchese, and con- 
ferred upon him the flattering title of ‘ Capitano 
della Montagua, cavaliere dei cavalieri.’ His 
hand was shaken, and he was made the recipi- 
ent of favors which many honorable meh might 
vainly court.” It was nct a perverted romantic 
taste, but personal fear, which made Valenca, 
and the other Galantuomini, the associates and 
courtiers of a bandit. They apprehended that 
if they treated Pugliese with coritempt he might 
resent it on their fields and herds—but being 
On good terms they were safe from ill-treatment 





and robbery. For this abject reason the Mar- 
chese Gabrieli preferred, even after the band 
had been dispersed and Peppino was put on 
trial, to deny the treatment he had received— 
the sequestration of his person and the pay- 
ment of ransom—although the bandits admitted 
the charge themselves. Were it possible to 
cure the Southern Italians of fear, the all-potent 
power, the regeneration of the people would fol- 
low with surprising rapidity. It is this almost 
incredible cowardice which prevents every hon- 
est political expression, which retards all real 
progress, and which poisons the whole national 
life. 

The bands which invaded Palermo in Sep- 
tember, 1866, although the folly of the entire 
movement had already become evident on the 
second day, were nevertheless suffered to ter- 
rorize the capital during an entire week, to hold 
the national guard in check, and to organize a 
provisional government from among men cf the 
best classes, though each of its members con- 
demned the insurrection, and only excused his 
acceptance of office on the ground of coward- 
ice. “Jn quel momento terribile abbedi alla 
pistola ed al puguale.”” Such an admission 
would destroy forever the influence of a polit- 
ical personage in this country—in Sicily, com- 
pliance, if exacted with dagger and pistol, is 
cortsidered a matter of course. 

At the present date—we speak of 1869—Sic- 
ily is a very uninteresting province for the pro- 
fessional politician and the Commissary of 
Police. This result is due, first, to the energy 
of General Medici ; next, to the natural exhaus- 
tion which necessarily follows six years of 
almost incessant agitation and excitement. The 
Bourbonites have lost nearly all their former 
influence. The party of the Separatists, who 
hoped even in 1868 for an independent king, 
though of the Savoy dynasty, has now subsided 
into the tame faction of the Regionists, who are 
content with a small amount of administrative 
centralization. A part of the former monks is 
already resigned to its lot, and regards the clos- 
ing of the religious houses as its emancipation. 
Still it will take a long time before the 24,000 
ex-religious of Sicily cordially subscribe to the 
new order of things, though none among them 
seriously expect any longer a return of the old 
régime, or a restoration of the spiritual powers. 
And what appeared most unlikely, the rural 
population itself is becoming reconciled to the 
military service. 

Not more than a few years ago, every con- 
scription was succeeded by a general stampede 
of the able-bodied young peasantry to the 
mountains. Many of the fugitives became brig- 
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ands and took to the rifle, merely because they 
could not resolve to shoulder the king’s musket. 
Last year the percentage of the population 
liable to the conscription was very small. The 
Sicilian conscripts, who had served out their 
term, then returned for the first time. They 
had become acquainted with the world and 
cleanliness, taken part in a glorious campaign, 
and yet came back with whole skins. This con- 
vinced the people that a soldier needs not neces- 
sarily be shot or bayoneted. It might, no doubt, 
be still better if the school-house, instead of 
the barrack, were to elevate the Italian peasant 
in the scale of culture, but as long as the attend- 
ance at school is not made compulsory by law, 
not even the large number recently opened can 
be expected to effect much good. Owing to the 
natural gifts and the adaptability of the Sicil- 
ians, the fact that no more than one in every 
ten is able to read and write is hardly noticed, 
though the deficiencies of an average education 
becomes speedily obvious by closer contact with 
the middle classes. 

But there is, after all, one great consolation. 
Since the year 1861 Palermo has had no less 
than fifteen different regents, prefects, and com- 
missaries, and has, consequently, experienced 
fifteen different systems of political treatment, 
without having been altogether ruined. A land 
whose capital can survive such usage must*be 
healthy at its core. It is a favorable omen to 
hear the foreign merchants complain that they 
found it easier to enrich themselves under the 
old régime than the new, because the native 
merchants then refrained from all competition, 
whereas Sicilian firms now compete with them 
in all branches of commerce. On the other 
hand, it looks rather bad that the exports are so 
considerably below the imports, and that, for 
instance, the shipping to the United States 
should be almost entirely confined to building- 
timber. The insignificance of the domestic in- 
dustry is perhaps not so strange, but it seems 
discouraging that the agricultural poptlation 
should be less than the average Italian percent- 
age, (in Italy there are 35 agriculturis‘s to every 
100 inhabitants, in Sicily only 23!) that the 
whole island should be owned by __,200 indi- 
viduals. The division of the great landed 
estates, the increase of public and private 
credit, and the improvement of the means of 
intercommunication, are vital conditions pre- 
cedent to the material progress of the island. 
Sicily can, however, never expect to become 
what it once was, nor will the era of artistic 
pre-eminence, which made it centuries ago one 
of the leading representatives of intellectual 
culture in Europe, ever return. 





CHRIST THE SAVIOR. 





«Gq HIS is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
} acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.” This saying 
tells of man’s moral malady, and of man’s ur- 
gent need; but also of God’s rich provision for 
the healing of that malady, and for the supply 
of all that need. It is indeed a comprehensive 
summary of the special truths of that revela- 
tion which God has given to men in the Bible; 
and of that Gospel of the grace of God by 
which he has sent the glad tidings of salvation 
to the human race. For what was it that 
formed the great object of faith and hope to 
those who lived in the morning dawn of Old 
Testament revelation? Was it not the coming 
of him who was called the. Messiah or the 
Christ; and the promised appearance of that 
great deliverer who should turn away ungodli- 
ness from Jacob, and in whom, as the seed of 
Abraham, all nations of the earth should be 
blessed? And what is it which is still the 
grand theme of New Testament revelation, and 
which constitutes the great object of faith, and 
the unfailing source of hope and consolation, to 
those who live under its clearer light? Is it 
not that manifestation and commendation of 
his divine love to sinful men which was given 
by God, when, though they were without 
strength, in due time Christ died for the un- 
godly? And does not the text declare that it is 
an established fact—a glorious verity—a truth 
which can not be shaken or gainsaid, that, 
according to his purpose and his promise, God 
did, in the fullness of the times, send forth his 
own Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law, to redeem them that were under the law; 
and that so Jesus Christ, the Son of the living 
God, has come into the world! 

And what a messenger was this whom the 
divine Father sent into the world! How little 
indication was there in that humble lodging, and 
in those swaddling-bands, in which the wise 
men from the East found the infant Jesus at 
Bethlehem, of his divine dignity, of his exalted 
rank, or of his grand mission of love to our 
world! How unlike the state of one who could 
truly say, “a greater than Solomon is here,” was 
that lowly mien in which he traveled up and 
down in Judea, as he accomplished his ministry 
of love! But then he had spread a veil over 
his glory, having come as the messenger of his 
Father’s mercy, and as the servant of his Fa- 
ther for the salvation of men; and it is only 
they whose eyes are opened in the belief of the 
truth to see that he was indeed the Son of God 
who can take a just view of the dignity, and 
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the perfection, and the blessedness of that glory 
which he had with the Father before he came 
into the world; who can truly discern and feel 
the greatness of that love to men which God 
displayed in the gift of his Son when he sent 
him into the world in the likeness of sinful 
flesh; or who can rightly admire and appre- 
ciate the riches of that divine and loving con- 
descension with which the eternal Son of the 
Highest freely came to work out salvation and 
deliverance for men. 

For indeed he came, and freely came, into 
the world for his mighty work. Although the 
Father sent him, he could say of himself, “Lo, 
I come; I delight to do thy will, O my God.” 
With all the freeness and spontaneity of a 
divine volition, he emptied himself of his glory, 
he took upon him our nature, and in that nature 
came forth to do the will of him that sent him. 
Hence, says the apostle, “Ye know the grace,” 
the free mercy, “of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became 
poor, that we through his poverty might be 
made rich.” Oftentimes has this truth been 
proclaimed in our hearing, so that by its very 
repetition it almost seems to have lost some of 
its power to impress our minds, and to fill them 
with the admiration and the wonder, the grati- 
tude and praise, which the very anhouncement 
of it should ever awaken and inspire. Yet, 
without controversy, great is this mystery of 
godliness, God manifested in the flesh; and 
when the Holy Spirit, whose work it is to guide 
into all saving truth, unfolds to the mind and 
heart the meaning of the saying in the text, the 
believer discerns in him of whom it testifies as 
coming into the world, the glory of the Word 
who was made flesh, the glory of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and full 
of truth, the unsearchable riches of the conde- 
scension ‘and the grace of him who loved men 
and gave himself for them, freely coming down 
from the throne to the footstool, that on that 
footstool he might lay down his life as the ran- 
som for theirs, and might present his blood as 
the price of their redemption and salvation. 

Jesus came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them. He came to magnify the justice 
and law of his divine Father, and to make them 
honorable before all orders of intelligent be- 
ings; yet it was not by taking vengeance on 
the sinners by whom that law and justice had 
been despised, but by making himself a sin- 
offering for them, and by bearing their sins in 
his own body to, and on, the tree, that he at 
once made manifest the infinite holiness of God, 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and the riches 
of that grace through which the Holy One could 

Vou. XXXI.—25 





pardon, justify, and save those who were guilty, 
wretched, and helpless in their sins. Such is 
the condition of all mankind by nature, and by 
practice too; for there is none righteous, no, 
not one, and all the world is brought in guilty 
before God. Such had been the condition of 
those whom the apostles addressed as saints, 
or holy ones, who had been delivered from con- 
demnation through their faith in Jesus, and 
their vital union to him in believing; for even 
to these they wrote, “And such were some of 
you,” “dead in trespasses and sins,” “walking 
according to the course of this world,” “serving 
divers lusts and passions,” “fulfilling the de- 
sires of the flesh and of the mind.” 

And such is by nature our state and condi- 
tion too; for he knows little of the plagues of 
his own heart, or of that divine law which is 
exceeding broad, who ventures to think or say, 
I am righteous, or, I have made myself clean. 
“If we say we have no sin we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us;” and it is 
more the force of circumstances, and the re- 
straining grace of God, than any innate recti- 
tude of nature which has made us to differ 
from others who may have run to greater out- 
ward excess in wickedness. All men without 
exception, the most moral and amiable as well 
as they who have made themselves outwardly 
vile, and who have debased themselves by their 
offenses, are thus in need of salvation from the 
power, and pollution, and punishment of sin; 
and we have all reason to rejoice that we have 
heard that Jesus Christ has come as a great 
Savior to seek and to save them that were lost, 
and that he is both able and willing to save all 
them, even to the uttermost, who come unto 
God by him. ; 

And how gloriously perfect is the work of 
Christ as the Savior of sinful men! He clothed 
himself in their nature; he placed himself in 
their room and stead. When exaction was 
made for their offenses he became answerable. 
By the outpouring of his own blood on. the 
tree of shame he canceled the handwriting that 
was against them ; by his all-perfect obedience 
he fulfilled all righteousness; in his death he 
made a full atonement for all their offenses ; 
and now he is set forth as the end of the law 
for righteousness to every one that believeth. 
Hence God has manifested himself as the very 
God of peace, who is pacified toward them that 
believe in Jesus for all that they have done, by 
raising up Jesus from the dead, by exalting him 
at his own right hand as a Prince and a Savior 
to bestow repentance and the remission of sins, 
and by giving him power over all flesh that he 
may give eternal life to all that have been given 
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to him by the Father, and that now, in a world 
where sin has reigned unto death, grace may 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life 
by Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Every spiritual enemy of man has thus been 
vanquished by the Savior; and to all who in 
truth receive him as their own Savior and Lord, 
so as to believe his word, to rely on his work 
and love, and to give up to him the throne 
of their hearts, and the obedience of their lives, 
he imparts a complete deliverance from all their 
spiritual bondage, misery, and guilt. Over them 
sin loses its usurped dominion ; for abiding in 
him, and trusting in him as the Lord their 
righteousness, their depravity is weakened and 
subdued ; they are strengthened to purify them- 
selves even as he is pure; and they are filled 
with the fruits of righteousness which are by 
Jesus Christ to the glory and the praise of God. 

Glorying in the cross of their Lord Jesus 
Christ, the world is crucified to them, and they 
unto the world; so that living as strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth, and as those who are 
risen with Christ, they have their affections set, 
not on the things in which worldly men chiefly 
delight, but on those things which are above, 
where Jesus, their risen Lord, sits at the right- 
hand of God. Abiding under the shadow of 
that cross on which Jesus died as their surety, 
they feel that the sting of death is taken away; 
that they are made conquerors over it through 
him who has loved them; and that while to 
them to live is Christ, to die shall be gain. 
And following him as the captain of their sal- 
vation, and as their guide to glory, they ex- 
perience a good hope—a hope that maketh not 
ashamed—that over them the second death 
shall have no power; that they have found in 
Christ’s opened side a sure refuge from the 
wrath to come; and that in that great day of 
final doom, when he shall sentence the de- 
spisers of his mercy to everlasting darkness and 
despair, he shall come to them as their living, 
loving, and all-gracious Lord, to welcome them 
to his kingdom, to receive them to his eternal 
joy, to enrich them with all the blessedness 
and glory of that full salvation from sin and all 
its evils for which they had longed and prayed, 
and to bestow on them the fullness of that per- 
fect grace which is to be brought unto his people 
at the appearing of their Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. Be it known unto you, therefore, men 
and brethren, that through this man there is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins—for 
thus finally and fully to deliver them that be- 
lieve on him from all evil, and corruption, and 
defilement, and to present them all faultless 
before the throne of God with everlasting joy, 





shall be the destined glorious consummation of 
the work of him of whom the saying of the 
text declares, “Christ \Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.”. 





ENCOURAGEMENTS TO PRAYER 





E are commanded to “continue in prayer,” 
to pray “without ceasing,” to “watch 
unto prayer.” And to observe these com- 

mands God has given us most precious encour- 
agements. The first we mention is found in 
the promises of Gogg “Call upon me,” says 
God, “in the day of trouble; I will deliver 
thee ;” “Call unto me, and I will answer thee.” 
“ Ask, and it shall be given you,” says Christ ; 
“Seek and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” Now these promises are 
immutable. ‘God is not a man, that he should 
lie.’ “Hath he said, and shall he not do it? 
or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it 
good ?” 

We find encouragement to pray in the an- 
swers we have received to prayer. We have 
been graciously sustained in sickness, in be- 
reavement, in disappointment, in answer to 
prayer. We have gone to God in trouble, and 
he has heard our cry. When no earthly ‘friend 
had the willingness or power to help us, he has 
interposed for our relief. In every answered 
prayer we may find encouragement to go again 
to God. We do not feel, in going to God for 
favors, as the beggar feels, who comes to our 
door and says, “If you will only help me this 
time, I will never trouble you again.” But on 
the contrary, we find encouragement in an- 
swered prayer to go more frequently. 

We have encouragement to pray from the 
fact that God has given us his own dear Son. 
The gift of Christ includes all minor gifts. “He 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things?” God will not give us 
a great gift and fail to give us the small gift, the 
want of which might make his great gift of no 
value to us. 

We find encouragement to pray in the fact 
that Christ is our intercessor and advocate at 
the right-hand of God. Since Jesus is passed 
into the heavens, “let us come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need.” At the 
right-hand of the Father Christ prays, we have 
no doubt, as he prayed on earth, just before his 
betrayal and crucifixion. With such encour- 
agements we should take great delight in draw- 
ing near to God in prayer. . 
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Che Childyen’s Repository, 





NEVER JUDGE BY APPEARANCES. 





“CS HY, Reuben, where have you been? 
Your fingers are red, your ears are 
redder, but your nose is the reddest of 

all,” laughed Bess, as Reuben came bustling te 
the fire for a “good warm.” “The old dray- 
man came with some apples for father, and I 
went to show him where to put them; and, 
Bess, I found out something awful/ You 
see,” said he in answer to her questioning eyes, 
“TI wanted to know what sort they were, and 
so asked him, and he said ‘he didn’t know.’ 
‘Why, can’t you read the name?’ said I, and 
would you believe it,” said the boy, turning to 
his aunt, “he said he could n’t read! Just to 
think!” he exclaimed with a downward dip at 
the corners of his mouth, “a man as old as he 
could n’t read! There is no excuse for any one 
being ¢hat ignorant in this day. I have no pa- 
tience with folks who are too lazy to learn.” 

“Sometimes people are excusable for a seem- 
ing ignorance,” said auntie; “they may have 
been unfortunate. I have such a one in my 
mind now, and I have a good mind to tell you 
about him.” 

“O, yes! do tell us about it, do!” chimed 
the children. 

“Wait till I get a chair,” said the boy, “and, 
Lu, you may sit on my lap so as to hear better, 
Now, auntie, all ready.” 

“In the northern part of Germany, there 
once lived a family who were very poor, having 
nothing but what the parents earned from day 
to day. There were four or five children, and 
though their clothing was very coarse, and 
hardly enough to keep them warm in Winter, 
while their food was often scanty, they were 
yet quite happy. Shall I tell you why? Their 
father and mother were Christians, and early 
taught them to love God and keep his com- 
mandments. Every night, no matter how tired 
he was, the father would take down the Bible, 
and read to his children; telling them, too, of 
the wonderful and beautiful promises it con- 
tained. The father’s eyesight had been bad for 
years, and only by the help of glasses was he 
able to read or do much work. They had been 
given him by a rich friend, for he was far too 
poor to buy any such thing himself. When 

the oldest was about ten years old a dreadful 








calamity befell them. The precious glasses got 
broken. I can not make you understand, dears, 
wliat a terrible thing this was to befall the poor 
house. No money to buy another pair, and 
without them the father unable to do many kinds 
of work which brought comforts for the family. 
He did the best he could, but the thought that 
he was unable to read the Sacred Truth to his 
young children,-was the sorest affliction of all. 
So great was his desire to teach them, he, after 
much difficulty, succeeded in fixing a piece of 
the broken, precious glass in a little stick, and 
by holding it close to his eye, was able to read 
the words which were spelled out slowly and 
with great trouble. Do you think they would 
ever forget any thing learned in such a manner? 
When the cold weather came on the poor man 
fell sick, and, soon after, died. After the death 
of their loved parent, the mother found it hard 
work to find bread for so many hungry mouths. 

“The eldest girl helped take care of the 
children, and filled bobbins, while the largest 
boy, Hansen, gathered sticks to burn, and 
helped all Ze could. Hansen was his mother’s 
main dependence. He was always cheerful and 
obedient; and often while sitting late with her, 
while she spun or knit, he would try to cheer 
her by telling what he would do when he got 
older. ‘I shall go to America, that great land 
beyond the sea, where I can earn much gold, 
and have a little house for you and the children. 
We will have good clothes, bright fires, and 
nice things to eat.’ The weather grew colder 
and colder. The snow lay deep in the forest, 
and while the cold increased, work became 
scarce. The mother was often distressed to 
get food. Many times did little Hansen go 
without a meal, that the others might have 
more, saying he did not feel very hungry. Soon 
came the time when every effort was in vain to 
procure any thing that would bring bread. One 
night as mother and son sat together late, they 


talked over plan after plan that would bring re- . 


lief; but none of them could be acted upon. 
In her distress, the mother had taken her little 
boy into her confidence, and he only of the 
family knew how badly they were off. 

“The only way I can see,’ said she, ‘is to go 
to the town to some of our relafions, and see if 
they will not help us.’ 

“¢But, mother,’ exclaimed Hansen, in con- 
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sternation, ‘it is so far! You will have to go 
through the forest where the snow is deep. 
You will freeze !’ 

“*There is no other way, my child. 
not sit still and see you starve.’ 

“*Well, then, let me go with you for com- 
pany,’ pleaded he. 

“*No. You must stay with the children. 1 
shall start before it is light, for I know the way, 
and shall be back just after night-fall. I must 
go at once.’ 

“ The morning was very cold, with bright stars 
blinking in the sky, when the mother set out on 
her journey. Hansen and his sister were up to 
say good-by. They watched till her form was 
lost in the darkness, and when they turned 
back the house seemed cheerless enough, I can 
tell you. The Winter day passed quickly, and 
as night came on they brightened up the fire so 
that mother should see the light from the win- 
dow as she came back. 

“Minutes, hours went by, but she did not 
come. 

“ The night deepened, but the two children still 
sat with heavy hearts, and hushed breath, lest 
they should not hear the expected footsteps, 
Through the long night they waited and list- 
ened, and the morning came without bringing 
the mother. 

“*O! where is mother!’ they would exclaim 
to each other, as through the day they strained 
their eyes toward the forest. ‘O! what has 
become of her?’ The night came down again 
over the helpless, hungry family, but the cold 
was not as severe, and as the children crouched 
on the floor together, they whispered in fright- 
ened tones,“‘The snow will come down, and 
mother will be lost!’ The horrors of that 
dreadful night, I am unable to describe to you. 
They tried to pray to God to give them back 
their mother; if she would only come back, 
they would willingly go hungry and cold. ‘O! 
mother! mother!’ When the morning came 
again they were nearly wild in their grief. 
Hansen decided to go to the nearest house and 
alarm the neighbors. Resolutely the brave boy 
set out. Toiling through the drifts, blinded by 
the whirling snow, he at length, benumbed, ex- 
hausted, with frozen feet and hands, reached 
the house he was seeking. 

“ He soon made known the story of the miss- 
ing mother and famishing family. Warm hearts 
were ready with their sympathy, and before the 

_good woman had him warmed and fed, the man, 
with one sturdy son, set out for more help. As 
soon as Hansen was able to go back, the other 
son, in company with him, and carrying food, re- 
turned to the hungry, expectant children. The 


I can 





men who started to find the missing woman, 
went directly to the house she intended to 
visit. Imagine the consternation of the good 
people when told she had not been home. She 
got to the town about noon, procured some 
food, and soon after started for home. Noth- 
ing further was known. With ready willingness 
the people roused for the search. Distributing 
themselves through the wood, agreeing upon 
certain signals in case she was found, they com- 


mencedé/their benevolent work. Toward night - 


two men came where she was. Beneath the 
shelter of a huge tree they found her sitting— 
dead—her face bowed upon her breast, while 
clasped close to her bosom was the precious 
package of food! She had doubtless got be- 
wildered, wandered from the track, and, becom- 
ing exhausted, had sat down. Death comes 
swiftly in such a season and place, and her 
face was as peaceful as if sleeping. Can you 
think of any thing more pitiful than the con- 
dition of those children when it was known that 
their mother had perished? After she was 
buried, the friends took them to different 
homes. I do not know what became of any 
excepting Hansen. He was apprenticed to 
the printing business, and as soon as his time 
was out he came to America. With little or no 
money, unable to speak a word of English, he 
saw hard times, in earnest. But where ‘there’s a 
will, there ’s a way,’ and somehow he got along, 
and after a few years moved West with his 
family. During these long years, in his strug- 
gle with the world, the teachings of his father 
had become almost forgotten, but when sick- 
ness came upon them, want staring them in the 
face, with, as he thought, no friends, then did 
those old lessons come to his mind. He re- 
solved to be a better man, and, although late in 
life, began to live a Christian life in earnest. 
Friendly people soon found him out, and aided 
his efforts. Now, all is changed. Trusting in 
God, he never went back to the old ways. He 
has plenty of work, which keeps his family in 
comfort. 
old German Bible is read in his family. No 
one, to see his plain face and quiet ways, would 
think he had had an eventful life—but we can 
never tell.” 

“Dear me!” said Reuben, drawing a long 
breath, “how I would like to know such a 
man!” 

“So would I,” said Bess; “Id like to visit 
his folks.” 

“What is the reason we never know people 
with such‘ histories? They always come in 
stories.” 

“You know him quite well,” said auntie. . 
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He attends church regularly, and the | 
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“We know him!” exclaimed the children in- 
credulously. 

“Yes, for the Hansen of my story and the 
old drayman are the same person. He gave me 
his history himself.” 

“Well—I reckon one can’t always judge,” 
said Reuben, with a comical expression. 

“We should never be hasty in our judg- 
ments,” said auntie. 

“T ll try not to be again,” softly replied the 
boy. “Hop down, Lu.” 





THE UNGRATEFUL GUEST. 





“ COUSIN FLOY,” exclaimed little Belle 
Barton, as she bounged into the room 
where I was sitting, her blue eyes spark- 

ling with animation, “won’t you tell Charlie 

and me a story?” 

“O yes, please do,” said Charlie; “and tell us 
about the soldiers ; I like to hear about them.” 

“Well, come and sit down by me, and I will 
try to think of a story. Yes, I remember one 
which I think will interest you.” 

“Ts it true?” asked Belle. 

“Yes, quite true; but first let me ask you 
one or two questions. Do you know, children, 
what it is to be ungrateful ?” 

“I don’t know, ’less it’s being wicked,” an- 
swered Charlie. 

“I will tell you—it is being unthankful to 
those who have shown you a kindness. Now, 
can you tell me what a guest is ?” 

“ A visitor,” said Belle. 

“Yes, that is right. Now for my story. It 
is entitled ‘The Ungrateful Guest.’ 

“Many hundreds of years ago there lived a 
great king, whose name was Philip, and, be- 
cause he lived in a country named Macedonia, 
he was called Philip of Macedon. This king 
had a great many soldiers, who fought his 
battles. One of these soldiers was a great 
favorite with King Philip, on account of his 
bravery, and the king loaded him with rich 
presents, and made him a great man among the 
soldiers. Once this soldier was out on the sea, 
when a great storm arose. The wind blew a 
hurricane; the waters rose high and dashed 
over the ship, until finally it was broken to 
pieces, and ‘many of the crew and passengers 
found a watery grave. 

“But the waves washed this soldier on the 
shore of Macedonia. He was apparently with- 
out a sign of life. A kind-hearted man, who 
owned a fine, large farm, near the sea-shore, 
knowing that there was likely to be a ship- 
wreck in consequence of the terrible storm, 





hastened down to the shore to see if any per- 
sons were there to whom he could render 
assistance. He found the soldier, and, after 
working over him some time, succeeded in 
bringing him back to life. This Macedonian 
farmer took the soldier home with fiim, placed 
him in bed, and watched and nursed him as 
tenderly as he would his own son. 

“At the end of forty days the soldier was so 
far recovered as to continue his journey. He 
left, thanking his farmer friend for all the kind- 
ness he had shown to him when he needed it, 
thus proving a friend indeed; and promising 
that on the first opportunity he would tell King 
Philip of his goodness, and that the King would 
reward him for his kindness to his favorite 
soldier. 

“But was this soldier as grateful as he ap- 
peared to be? No; he was g/ad of the help he 
received, but he was not thankful. While he 
was staying with the kind gentleman he said to 
himself, ‘What a beautiful place this is! How 
I should like it for mine!’ So he kept thinking 
about it, and wishing it was his own. He de- 
termined he would have it in some way with- 
out paying for it. In other words, he coveted 
the man’s house and lands. 

“So the soldier hastened away to, Philip, and’ 
told the King that he had been shipwrecked, and 
had a great deal of trouble; and then he said, 
‘You know, O King, how bravely I have fought 
for you; and now it would please me very much 
if your Majesty would grant me such a place,’ 
mentioning the lands of his benefactor.” 

“ What is a benefactor ?” asked Charlie. 

“A person who helps another when he is in 
trouble. The soldier was in trouble; and so 
the man who took care of him was his bene- 
factor. 

“The King, not being acquainted with the 
circumstances, without any thought on the mat- 
ter, granted the soldier’s request. Instead, 
then, of taking his kind friend a present, this 
wicked soldier drove him away from his pleasant 
home, and seized all the property for himself. 

“ The rightful owner was so stung to the heart 
by this unheard-of ingratitude that he went and 
boldly laid his case before the King. Philip 
listened to his story, examined into the matter, 
and finding the man’s story to be true, was very 
sorry he had granted the soldier’s wish. So he 
ordered the farmer’s property to be restored, 
and also made him a splendid present. The 
King was so indignant at the soldier’s conduct 
that he ordered his property to be seized, and 
caused to be stamped on his forehead with a 
heated iron these words: ‘THE UNGRATEFUL 
GUEsT.’” 
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“I think King Philip served the ‘soldier just 
right,” said Charlie. 

“Well, children, do you think you are never 
ungrateful ?” 

“Why, no! Cousin Floy. Charlie and I never 
would turf? any body out of their house, would 
we, Charlie?” said Belle, very earnestly. 

“Guess we wouldn’t!” answered Master 
Charlie. 

“No, I believe you would not do shat, but 
there are other ways of showing ingratitude. 
Who supply you with food and clothing, make 
you beautiful presents, and watch over you 
when you are sick ?” 

“Papa and mamma.”, 

“Well, just think a moment, whether you are 
not sometimes ungrateful to them. Do you al- 
ways do just what they wish, cheerfully and 
pleasantly, and never do what you know would 
displease them? That would be ingratitude to 
the best friends you have on earth. 

“But you have another friend, children— 
Ged, our Heavenly Father—the best friend. 
Though all earthly friends fail, he will never 
forsake us if we love him. God gives us the 
bright sun to give us light and heat, the fresh 
green grass, and tall waving trees ; the beauti- 
*ful flowers, which we enjoy so much; our par- 
ents and friends ; and, better than every thing 
else, he gave his dear Son, Jesus Christ, to die 
for us, so that we might live happily on earth, 
and that when we die, we may be saved in 
heaven. O how grateful we should be to our 
Heavenly Father for all his mercies! You can 
show your gratitude to him by keeping his com- 
mandments. One of them reads, ‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.’ And another one: ‘ Therefore, all 
things, whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.’ By follow- 
ing these two rules you will neither of you be 
likely to prove an ungrateful guest.” 





BE SURE YOUR SIN WILL FIND YOU 
OUT. 





_ OTHER, mother !” said Mary Jay, run- 
ning into her mother’s room, “I believe 
I’ve found out what makes Clinton sick 
every day. I saw him just now, out in the 
garden, behind the lilac bushes, with big Fred 
Saunders, and Fred was smoking a cigar.” 
“ Did Clinton have a cigar ?” asked her mother. 
“No, I didn’t see any; I just saw them a 
minute ; I guess they did n’t see me.” 
“T will go and see, myself.” 





Saying this, Clinton’s mother put on her bon- 
net, and walked out into the garden. There 
the children stood, in a shady corner, each with 
a cigar in his mouth, and Clinton with a bundle 
of matches in his hand. 

The two boys who were with him ran when 
they saw her; but his mother called Clinton in 
a loud voice to stop; so he stood still. He 
knew he had been doing wrong, and his first 
impulse was to get rid of the cigar. 

What do you suppose he did with it ? 

It is very strange, but it is true, that people 
who are caught doing wrong, never act as they 
thought they would, if found out. It is as true 
of grown-up people as of children. It is very 
easy for persons to make up their minds what 
they will do if caught in a crime; but, strange 
to say, they seldom do the thing they planned, 
and most often do the very thing that proves 
them guilty. 

Clinton might have thrown away his cigar, I 
suppose, before his mother reached him; but, 
instead of that, he thrust it under his apron, 
and pushed it under his belt. He did not do 
this because he thought it the best plan, or be- 
cause he thought at all; it was what is called 
an impulse. 

“Clinny,” said his mother, “have you a 
cigar ?” 

“No,” said the little boy. 
leads to another. 

“Clinton,” said his mother solemnly, “ is this 
the truth ?” 

“No, ma’am, I have n’t got any,” persisted 
he. “Fred and Benny had, though.” 

Just at that moment a little blue smoke came 
curling from under Clinton’s apron, just above 
his belt. He turned pale as he saw a hole 
burning in his apron, and there was the burnt 
end of a cigar under it! 

Ah, Clinton, your sin found you out! 

I will not tell you how Clinton was punished, 
only you may know he did not smoke any more 
cigars. : 

“] think he was a silly fellow to put a lighted 
cigar under his apron!” some child says. “I 
would have hid it better than that !” 

No you would n’t. You do not know what 
you would have done. Unless you have been 
a great while learning to deceive, and grown 
cunning, you would not have been any wiser. 

When a child or man, who is generally honest, 
commits some sin and wishes to hide it, the very 
thing he does to hide it quite often becomes the 
means of his being discovered. “When you 
want to sin in safety go where God is not.” 
But since God is in every place, you may be 
sure your sin will find you out! 


One sin always 
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Gatherings of the onth, 


THE Sout’s Loncinc.—We have all tested the 
pleasures and enjoyments of this life, and have found 
they are not real. They flatter; they deceive. And 
our experience has been like that of the poet, when 
he says: 

“Pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white, then melts forever ; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit, ere you can point their place, 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 

Evanishing amid the storm.” 
The allurements and attractions of this world do not 
satisfy our craving natures. The soul longs for 
something higher, and nobler, and better. It yearns 
to be free, and awaits the time of its deliverance from 
iniquity and sin. 

The body needs food and exercise. These are 
necessary for its existence and development. So 
with all the organs of the body. Deprive the ear of 
that which is necessary to feed and develop its pow- 
ers, after a time it will cease to hear. The eye, shut 
up in total darkness, will finally become an exter- 
minated sense. Put a man in prison, cut off from 
him all the living sights and sounds, the faces of 
friends, the voices of social interchange, and the 
works and interests of life, and before long that man 
will be an idiot. As with the body, so with the soul. 
It needs exercise. Its thirsting after something to 
satisfy its eager craving and ardent desire must be 
supplied. Even the sinner, deep down in his soul, 
finds an earnest wish and eagerness to know God. 
This desire has been implanted within the soul of 
every man. It is the appetite of the soul, a cry not 
for bread, not for the perishing things of earth, but 
for God. 


HAND-TO-HAND COoNFLICT.—Sin dwells in the 
uttermost parts of the sea. We find it every-where. 
There is not a single spot upon the whole earth 
where Satan is not and where his kingdom is not 
established. It is impossible to flee from the pres- 
ence of sin. Even when alone we are haunted with 
evil thoughts and feelings. God wants us to be holy 
and pure in the midst of evil and surrounded by 
iniquity. The coward may boast when no danger 
threatens. .To stand up in peril and face the enemy 
is bravery. That man is not virtuous who has never 
been tempted and who has not struggled to overcome 





his evil inclinations. Virtue implies resistance. 
Where there is no unrighteousness there is no right- 
eousness. The one necessarily supposes the other. 
The Christian’s aim, then, is victory, not freedom 
from attack. The man who surrounded by tempta- 
tion and worldly allurements can set them all at de- 
fiance, who in the midst of impurity can be pure, 
deserves credit, and him God will finally award. 


THE FRIENDLY STARS.—And what say these stars 
with their all-eloquent silence, seeming to reduce all 
our schemes into nothings, to make our short-lived 
perplexities ludicrous, ourselves and our ways like a 
song that is not sung? What a cold reply they seem 
to give to all human works and questionings ! 

Some men have thought that one star or planet 
befriended them; some, another. This man grew 
joyful when the ascendant star of his nativity came 
into conjunction with Jupiter, favorable to his desti- 
nies; and that man grew pale when his planet came 
into opposition with Saturn, noxious to his horoscope, 
threatening the house of life. Nor is astrology ex- 
tinct ; science only lends it more meaning, but not a 
private one for kings or potentates. These stars say 
something very significant to all of us; and each 
man has the whole hemisphere of them, if he will 
but look up, to counsel and befriend him. In the 
morning-time they come not within ken, when they 
would too much absorb our attention, and hinder our 
necessary business; but in the evening they appear 
to us, to chasten over-personal thoughts, to put 
down what is exorbitant in earth-bred fancies, and to 
encourage those endedvors and aspirations which 
meet with no full response from any single planet, 
certainly not from the one we are on, but which derive 
their meaning and their end from the whole, of God, 
nature, and of life. 

So thinking, I was enabled for a moment to see, or 
rather to feel, that the threads of our poor human 
affairs, tangled as they seem to be, might yet be in- 
terwoven harmoniously with the great chords of love 
and duty that bind the universe together. And so I 
turned to the house and said “ good-night” cheer- 
fully to the friendly stars, which did not now seem to 
oppress me by their magnitude, or their multitude, or 
their distance.—Helps’ Companions of my Solitude, 


INDIVIDUALITY OF PERFECTION.—It is a custom 
with novelists to describe the comeliness of their 
heroines, as not exactly conforming to the laws of 
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beauty, yet to be all the more attractive on that ac- 
count, because the defective features, informed by 
soul and character, and having the vital charm of 
individual expression, produce the effect of beauty 
while departing from its rigorous lines and rules. 
The novelists who delineate “ideal” heroines agree 
with the novelists who claim to follow closely the 
facts of actual life, in thus finding the practical per- 
fection of feminine beauty in its abstract imperfection. 
The reason of this is plain. The romancer, whether 
he be an idealist or a realist, must first of all make his 
characters alive; and he can only make his charac- 
ters alive by seizing the individuality and soul of 
each, and framing in his aind’s eye some bodily form 
which shall also be peculiar and individual. What 
are called the laws of beauty he soon finds to be 
inconsistent with the conditions of vital beauty. If 
he mechanically shaped the faces of his heroines 
according to the generalizations of zsthetics, the 
features might be perfect, but they would have only 
the perfection of lifelessness. The beautiful souls 
which romancers have added to the ideal population 
of the world, would, on such a method of character- 
ization, have not been called into existence, All 
would be abstractly noble and beautiful, and all 
would really be tame, flat, inexpressive, uninspiring : 
**So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for Soul is wanting there.” 


How Not TO BE BEAUTIFUL.—A vacant mind 
takes all the meaning out of the fairest face. A 
sensual disposition deforms the handsomest features. 
A cold, selfish heart shrivels and distorts the best 
looks, A mean, groveling spirit takes all the dignity 
out of the figure, and all the character out of the 
countenance. A cherished hatred transforms the 
most beautiful lineaments into an image of ugliness. 

It is as impossible to preserve good looks, with a 
brood of bad passions feeding on the blood, a set of 
low loves tramping through the heart, and a selfish, 
disdainful spirit enthroned in the will, as to preserve 
the beauty of an elegant mansion with a litter of 
swine in the basement, a tribe of gypsies in the par- 
lor, and owls and vultures in the upper part. Bad- 
ness and beauty will no more keep company a great 
while, than poison will consort with health, or an 
elegant carving survive the furnace fire. The exper- 
iment of putting them together has been tried for 
thousands of years, but with one unvarying result. 

Stand on one of the crowded streets and note the 
passer-by, and one can see how a vacant mind has 
made a vacant eye, how a thoughtless, aimless mind 
has robbed the features of expression; how vanity 
has made every thing about its victim petty; how 
frivolity has faded the luster of the countenance; 
how baby thoughts have made baby faces ; how pride 
has cut disdain into the features and made the face a 
chronic sneer; how selfishness has shriveled, and 
wrinkled, and withered up the personality; how 
hatred has deformed and demonized those who 
yielded to its power; how every bad passion has 
turned tell-tale, and published its disgraceful story in 
the lines of the face and the look of the eye; how 








the old man who has given himself up to every sort 
of wickédness, is branded all over with deformity 
and repulsiveness, and you will get a new idea of 
what retribution is. This may not be all, but it is 
terrible—this transformation of a face once full of 
hope and loveliness into deformity and repulsiveness, 
then the rose blushing on its stalk, now ashes and a 
brand.—Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy. 


Lost STars.—Like drooping, dying stars our loved 
ones go away from our sight. The stars of our 
hopes, our ambitions, our prayers, whose light ever 
shines before us, leading on and up, they suddenly 
fade from the firmament of our hearts, and the place 
is left empty, cold, and dark. A mother’s steady, 
soft, and earnest light, that beamed through all our 
wants and sorrows; a father’s strong, quick light, 
that kept our feet from stumbling in the dark and 
treacherous ways; a sister’s, so mild, so pure, so 
constant, and so firm, shining upon us from gentle, 
loving eyes, and persuading us to grace and good- 
ness ; a brother’s light, bright, and bold, and honest; 
a lover’s light, forever sleeping in our soul, and illu- 
minating our goings and comings; a friend’s light, 
true and trusty, going out forever? No! The light 
has not gone out. It is shining beyond fhe stars, 
where there is no light and no darkness forever and 
forever. Never call a man a lost man until he is 
buried in a hopeless grave. No man is lost upon 
whom any influence can be exerted; no man is lost 
to whom the offer of the Gospel may be brought. 
We are never to be discouraged. There is no man 
or woman so vile but God may bring them washed 
and saved to his kingdom. He who rears up one 
child to Christian virtue, or recovers one fellow-creat- 
ure to God, builds a temple more precious than 
Solomon’s or St. Peter’s, more enduring than earth 
or heaven. It is not the painting, gilding, and carv- 
ing that make a good ship; but if she be a nimble 
sailer, tight and strong to endure the seas, that is her 
excellence. It is the edge and temper of the blade 
that make a good sword, not the richness of. its 
scabbard; and so it is not money or possessions that 
make a man considerable, but his virtue.— Zheodore 
Parker. 


THE RELIGION OF LABOR.—Religion does not 
altogether consist of devotional exercises, but, as 
well, of daily work. We get a wrong idea of Chris- 
tianity when we reduce it to songs and sermons, 
prayers and solemn faces, and ecclesiastical para- 
phernalia. It is not especially for Sabbaths and 
sanctuaries, but also for week-days, for homes, for 
mills, for stores, for streets and fields. Religion is 
largely an outdoor institution. Its Author was born, 
baptized, transfigured, and crucified under no roof 
but the sky. It means diligence in business, serving 
the Lord in common vocations and every-day rela- 
tions, as well as in consecrated syllables on set occa- 
sions. Jesus was more sublimely great standing 
unknown at the carpenter’s bench in Nazareth, with 
apron on, than if he had been surpliced as a priest 
in the temple, or arrayed in robes of royalty on 
Pilate’s throne. He was greater with an adze in his 
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hand than with a crown on his head. Christianity 
allows fio aversion toward the mechanic. It gives 
him honorable position. It invites him to its home, 
and visits him in his. Yet how many rich young 
ladies who would scorn to associate with the sons 
and daughters of working-men! The matrimonial 
problems that busy their brains involve such fractions 
as lawyers, physicians, large-salaried preachers, 
wholesale merchants, millionaires, and gentlemen of 
leisure. It would be ridiculous, they think, to throw 
themselves away on mechanics! Of course society 
has its affinities, and that is well. Education grants 
it. Refinement and culture always seek their level. 
But we dig down for gold. Too often dissipated 
dandyism is petted and honored, while intelligent 
industry is denied a place. The difference between 
building houses and selling houses is not so great 
that onesshould be considered contemptible and the 
other illustrious. Really, as a business, it makes but 
little difference whether a man mends clothes, bones, 
pens, houses, laws, or morals. Work is work and 
nothing more.—Clark’s Workday Christianity. 


SECRETS OF LONGEVITY.—“To chew well and to 
walk well,” said Bosquillon, “are the greatest secrets 
of longevity that I know of.” One of the most per- 
nicious habits that can be acquired is that of eating 
fast. The loss of teeth is not necessarily conducive 
to a short life, if the imperfection in chewing is rem- 
edied by a more careful and slower process. Sim- 
plicity in diet is another great point. Two or, at the 
most, three dishes ought to suffice, but monotony 
should be avoided. There should be variety in sim- 
plicity. It is also of importance to preserve a certain 
degree of regularity in repasts. The number of re- 
pasts may vary with age and constitution; but three 
repasts, a light breakfast, a good dinner in the middle 
of the day, and a light supper, are admitted more 
favorable to health than late dinners, which leave the 
stomach unoccupied for a long interval and over- 
loaded at night. It is of further importance that the 
mind should be at ease during meals. That which 
is pleasant promotes digestion; every thing that is 
the reverse is obnoxious. Plutarch declared laughter 
to be the best sauce. Exercise should precede ali- 
mentation, and immediately follow it, 


SOMETIME.—It is a sweet, sweet song flowing to 
and fro through the topmost boughs of the heart, 
and fills the whole air with song and gladness as the 
songs of birds do, when the Summer morning comes 
out of the darkness, and the day is born on the 
mountains. We have all our possessions in the fu- 
ture which we call “Sometime.” Beautiful flowers 
and sweet-singing birds are there, only our hand 
seldom grasps the one, or our ears hear, except in 
faint, far-off strains, the other. But on, reader, be 
of good cheer, for to all the good there is a golden 
“Sometime!” When the hills and valleys of time 
are all passed, when the wear and fever, the disap- 
pointments and the sorrows of life are over, then 
there is the peace and the rest appointed of God. 
O, homestead over whose blessed roof falls no shadow 
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or even clouds, across whose threshold the voice of 
sorrow is never heard; built upon the eternal hills, 
and standing with spires and pinnacles of celestial 
beauty among the palm-trees of the city on high, 
those who love God shall rest under thy shadow, 
where there is no more sorrow nor pain, nor the 
sound of weeping ! 


SELFISHNESS.—Live for some purpose in the 
world. Always act your part well. Fill up the 
measure of duty to others. Conduct yourselves so 
that you shall be missed with sorrow when you are 
gone. Multitudes of our species are living in such 
a selfish manner that they are not likely to be re- 
membered after their disappearance. They leave 
behind them scarcely any traces of their existence, 
and are forgotten almost as though they had never 
been. They are, while they live, like some pebble 
lying unobserved among a million on the shore; and 
when they die, they are like that same pebble thrown 
into the sea, which just ruffles the surface, sinks, and 
is forgotten, without being missed from the beach. 
They are neither regretted by the rich, wanted by 
the poor, nor celebrated by the learned. Who has 
been the better for their life? Who has been the 
worse for their death? Whose tears have they dried 
up? Whose wants supplied? Whose misery have 
they healed? Who would unbar the gate of life to 
re-admit them to existence? or what face would greet 
them back again to our world with asmile? Wretched, 
unproductive mode of existence! Selfishness is its 
own curse; it is a starving vice. The man who does 
no good gets none. He is like the heath in the 
desert, neither yielding fruit nor seeing when good 
cometh, a stunted, dwarfish, miserable shrub, 


BorRROWING TROUBLE.—“I know it will rain to- 
morrow, auntie,” said Louisa, as she looked gloomily 
out of the window. “It is clouding up now, and I 
shall miss going to G. It will be such a disappoint- 
ment after all my preparations.” “Don’t borrow 
trouble, Louie. You have no certain proof that it 
will rain to-morrow. Many a morning has been fair 
after a cloudy afternoon. If it should rain to-night, 
I should rather look for it to be bright in the morn- 
ing.” “Dear me, I hope it will rain to-night then; 
only it would be so muddy and unpleasant walking. 
Do you think it will rain to-night, auntie?” “TI can 
not tell; but I am content to leave the weather in 
God’s hands. Either you will go on your journey 
to-morrow, or God will have some good reason for 
preventing you. In either case contentment is the 
wisest and happiest course for you. It is your bor- 
rowed trouble, Louisa, that brings you unhappiness. 
Jesus offers us no help to bear these burdens of the 
imagination.” 


Curist’s FULLNEsS.—I want His fountain every 
day, his intercession every moment, and would not 
give a groat for the broadest fig-leaves, or the bright- 
est human rags to cover me. A robe I must have, 
of one whole piece, broad as the law, spotless as the 
light, and richer than an angel ever wore—the robe 
of Jesus. 
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WorbDs AND THEIR Uses. By Richard Grant White. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. ‘Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carroll & Co. 

This work supplies a want which has long existed. 
Treatises upon the proper employment of our lan- 
guage have indeed been multiplied to a surprising 
extent, but few of them have been of such a nature 
as to bring any aid to the people who most need in- 
struction in this matter. The especial merit of this 
book is that it is admirably adapted for the use of 
the many intelligent people who have not time to 
consult more profound works. Many of our readers 
are probably already familiar with the author’s teach- 
ings upon the uses of words, the greater portion of 
this volume having originally appeared in “ The Gal- 
axy ;” these will be glad to possess the valuable les- 
sons which were so pleasantly imparted from month 
to month, in a convenient and enduring form. Mr. 
White devotes himself chiefly to the exposure of the 
more flagrant of those errors which mar the elegance, 
and cripple the resources of our language. His 
analysis of mistakes in the ordinary uses of words, 
phrases, and idioms is generally close and correct ; 
sometimes he carries refinement beyond legitimate 
limits, and becomes hypercritical ; for some of his 
assertions he has no good réasons, but only his own 
dogmatic teaching, and he is not always happy in his 
treatment of those who dissent from his opinions, 
In his chapters on Newspaper English, and Big 
Words for Small Thoughts, he gives some severe 
and just strictures on the tendency of people at the 
present time to employ pompous and inflated ex- 
pressions, both in speaking and writing. The entire 
work is thoroughly readable ; there are few who can 
not learn something from its rich store of informa- 
tion, and all will be charmed by the delightful man- 
ner in which somewhat dry facts are presented. 


BELDEN, THE WHITE CHIEF; or, Twelve Years 
Among the Wild Indians of the Plains. From the 
Diaries and Manuscripts of George P. Belden, 
Edited by General Fames S. Brisbin, U.S. A. 8vo. 
Pp. 513. New York and Cincinnati: C. F. Vent. 
Every lover of wild, adventurous life will be 

charmed by this book. " It is one of the best Indian- 

books we have ever examined. Belden represents 
the adventurous white man, leading the bold life of 
the Indian chief, soldier, hunter, trapper, and guide. 

He out-Indians the Indian himself; as far we can 

learn he is still living, “all safe and sound, and his 

hair in its proper place.” The volume is made up 
entirely from the diaries and manuscripts of the ad- 
venturer himself, but has been entirely rewritten by 
the editor, still, however, retaining the words of 

Belden. The opening paragraph is suggestive of the 

style of the book: “It is no very difficult task for 





me,” says the Chief, “at one hundred yards to 
send a rifle ball against the head of a brass nail, or 
to cut with an arrow, at half the distance, the string 
that suspends a squirrel by the tail, but the pen is a 
weapon with which my hand has long been unfamil- 
iar. The wild life I have led, and the many adven- 
tures I have passed through, may seem almost in- 
credible to those accustomed to living in civilized 
communities, yet I can assure the reader that, 
although there is a great deal of romance, there is 
no fiction in these chapters; and that what I am 
about to relate is as much every-day life among the 
wild Indians of the plains, as is the business of the 
merchant, or banker who goes regularly to his coun- 
ter and desk in the great city.” It is safe to say that 
his career has been more varied and remarkable 
than that of any pale-face west of the Missouri. 
Nearly every chapter is complete in itself, each pre- 
senting a different phase of Indian or frontier life and 
character, but all so systematized and arranged as to 
form a connected and complete whole. The book is 
issued in good style, and abounds in well-executed 
wood-illustrations. 


THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION, And the Primitive 
Condition of Man. By Sir Fohn Lubbock, M. P., 
F. R. S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co. 

Sir John Lubbock is a distinguished member of 
Parliament, Vice-President of the London Theolog- 
ical Society, and one of the most philosophical think- 
ers and investigators of the times. He has devoted 
himself for a long time to researches into the primi- 
tive condition of man. In a work entitled “ Prehis- 
toric Times,” he presented the evidences that re- 
main of the state of mankind before the period of 
authentic history; in the present work he enters 
into an investigation of the present state of existing 
inferior races, and presents a view of the social and 
mental condition of savage tribes. It is not an ab- 
stract, metaphysical disquisition, but rather a me- 
thodical digest of the evidence relating to the arts, 
religions, morals, languages, laws, and social habits of 
the savage races. From these facts, as a basis, the 
author builds up his theories, as to the early devel- 
opment of civilization ; his conclusions are that ex- 
isting savage nations are not the descendants of civ- 
ilized ancestors ; that the primitive condition of man 
was one of utter barbarism ; that from this condition 
several races have independently raised themselves, 
and that these races have been steadily following in 
a regular line of advancing civilization. 

We find nothing in the book that would in the 
least necessitate a change in our commonly received 
interpretation of man’s history as given in the Word 
of God. The old theory that man was originally 
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created in the image of his Maker, that he fell and 
corrupted himself on the face of the earth, and in 
most piaces deteriorated into utter barbarism, and 
that by a divine human history man has been rising 
out of this barbarism into higher civilization and en- 
lightenment, is a theory which remains yet still more 
consistent with all the facts, than the modern theory 
of development or evolution maintained by such men 
as Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, and others. To prove 
the fact of progress from very low states of society, 
or even from utter barbarism, up to civilization and 
high states of social development, which is easy 
enough to be done, is a very different thing from 
proving the doctrine of evolution, and yet unfortu- 
nately many confound the two things together, and 
think that every evidence of progress, which nobody 
denies, is an evidence of the Darwinian or Spénce- 
rian theory of evolution. It is curious to learn from 
such a book as this how many of the customs and 
habits of to-day are traceable to the superstitions 
and practices of the earliest and most barbarous peo- 
ple. Many of our customs in social and home life 
are thus shown to us in a way which will make the 
book very interesting to the general reader, who will, 
through it, be introduced to some of the latest facts 
and claims of science. Apart from its curious de- 
tails of savage life, this work is an important contri- 
bution to ethnological science. 


MEMORIES OF PATMOS; o7, Some of the Great 
Words and Visions of the Apocalypse. By F. R. 
Macduff, D. D. 12mo. Pp. 352. New York: Robt. 
Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


Dr. Macduff is the author of some of the most 
popular religious works of the contemplative or med- 
itative character which have recently issued from the 
English press. His “ Memories of Olivet,” ‘“ Mem- 
ories of Gennesaret,” and “ Memories of Bethany,” 
have passed through many editions, and have been 
unboundedly popular in Great Britain. Through 
their republications by the Carters, they have been 
also extensively circulated in this country. The 
author is a brilliant and eloquent writer, not pro- 
found or searching, but fluent, elegant, and thor- 
oughly appreciative of the subject on which he 
writes. His heart always warms and glows with his 
theme, he is thoroughly evangelical and profoundly 
pious. The “Memories of Patmos” will be as popu- 
lar as his preceding works, It is not an exposition 
of the book of Revelation, but consists of medita- 
tions on some of its principal visions, and some of 
its most important passages, taken mainly from the 
opening and closing chapters. He adopts no one 
of the theories of the conflicting prophetical schools 
with regard to the interpretation of this sealed book ; 
he aims simply to draw life out of its magnificent 
words. and wonderful visions, It will be read with 
interest and profit, and the reader will close the vol- 
ume full of the blessed hope of the coming of his 
Lord and of joyful anticipations of the glory and 
blessedness of the new heaven and the new earth, and 
will exclaim, “ Amen, even so, come Lord Jesus.” 








MosEs, THE MAN OF Gop. A Course of Lectures, 
By the late James Hamilton, D. D., F. L. S. 12m. 
Pp. 380, New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co. 


The volume contains twenty-five lectures on the 
history and character of Moses. The course was 
delivered to the congregation of Regent-Square, 
London, during the Winter of 1859-60. Their 
author has since passed away. The manuscripts, 
although not prepared for the press by himself, bear 
sufficient indications of his ultimate intention to pub- 
lish them. They appear but little altered or emended 
since they came from the pen of the author. They 
will amply repay the reader; they are appreciative, 
suggestive, always elegant, and often eloquent. He 
conducts the great lawgiver through all the most 
important incidents of his life, and at last exhibits 
him to us in the final scene on Nebo. 

As a specimen of the book we will present the 
author’s portraiture of this closing scene: “ Although 
the sentence was not literally reversed, its bitterness 
was greatly mitigated. Although not permitted to 
pass over Jordan, Moses was allowed to look over 
it, and with his eye preternaturally strengthened, he 
got such a sight of the goodly land as days of actual 
exploration might have failed to give. From Nebo 
he looked down on the palm-trees of Jericho, close 
under his feet, and from the deep, warm valley, 
through which Jordan was gleaming, fariacross to yon 
boundless sea ; from Jezreel, with its waving corn, to 
Eshcol, with its luxuriant vines; from Bashan, with 
its kine, to Carmel, with its rocks dropping honey ; 
from Lebanon, with its rampart of snow, south again to 
the dim edge of the desert ; and as he feasted his eyes 
on what had so long been the land very far off, and 
what to the fretful host in the wilderness had seemed 
no better than a myth or mirage; as the splendid 
domain spread out, hill and valley, field and forest, 
in the bright garb of Spring, the Lord said, ‘ This is 
the land. This is the land which I sware unto Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, saying, I will give it to thy 
seed.’ But beautiful and overwhelming as it was, 
just then there began to rise on Moses’ sight a still 
more wondrous scene. It was no longer the Jordan 
with its palms, but a river of water clear as crystal, 
and on either side of it a tree of life o’ercanopying. 
It was no longer Nebo’s rocky summit, but a great 
white throne, and round it light inaccessible. He 
had just heard the name of Abraham, and if this is 
not Abraham’s self! and if he is not actually in 
Abraham’s bosom! and in a better land than the land 
of promise! Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see that sight. Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit that better land.” 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. A Poem. By William 
Morris, author of “ The Life and Death of Fason.” 
Part IV. 16mo. Pp.401. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co. 

Of this great poetical enterprise we have previ- 


ously made notice on the appearance of the preced- 
ing volumes; the present volume completes the 
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great work. The “ Earthly Paradise” consists essen- 
tially of twenty-five stories in all, told during the 
course of the year by certain Norse-folk on the one 
hand, who find themselves in some Western land 
after many wanderings in their vain search for an 
earthly paradise, and, on the other hand, by the na- 
tives of the new land they have found, who are de- 
scendants of old Greek colonists. The stories are, 
therefore, an intermixture of old Norseman and 
Greek legends ; many of them are familiar, but surely 
they have never been told before with such sweetness, 
and beauty, and power. This part contains, as told in 
the months of December, January, and February, the 
stories of ‘‘The Golden Apples,” “The Fostering of 
Aslang,” “ Bellerophon at Argos,” “The Ring Given 
to Venus,” “Bellerophon in Lycia,” “The Hill of 
Venus.” The volume closes with an epilogue and 
Yenvoi, in which we are sorry to find an unmistaka- 
ble spirit of skepticism, an unfortunate spirit which 
occasionally manifests itself in the body of the work, 
especially in his frequent contemplation of death as 
the end and consummation of all things. Aside 
from these, which are spots in the sun, the sun re- 
mains all the same, and no such poetical work has 
been given to the world, in our century, as the 
“ Earthly Paradise.” It is the greatest story-telling 
enterprise of the age, and maintains its unflagging 
‘power and interest to the end. ‘“ We do not find it 


easy,” says the London Times, “to express all our 


admiration for the ‘Earthly Paradise.’ Strong in 
interest, dainty in language, powerful in characteriza- 
tion, abounding in pictures of almost unsurpassable 
beauty, conspicuous for its wealth of sweet passages, 
yet building its chief claim to admiration on the 
grace and harmony of its construction, soft, sad, and 
tender as life itself, it is a poet’s poem, a work of 
which a generation may be proud.” 


THE SNow Man. By George Sand. Translated 
Srom the French by Virginia Vaughan. 12mo. Pp. 
555. Boston: Roberts & Bros. Cincinnati: Robt. 
Clarke & Co. 

This is another volume of the republication of the 
works of “George Sand,” and is said to be one of 
the best of her productions, and that is all we know 
about it. 


History oF Louis FourRTEENTH.: By John S. C. 
Abbott. With illustrations. 16mo. Pp. 410. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke 
& Co. 

This makes the thirty-first volume of Abbott’s 
series of Biographical Histories, containing severally 
full accounts of the lives, characters, and exploits of 
the most distinguished sovereigns, potentates, and 
rulers that have been renowned among mankind in 
the various ages of the world. The plan of the 
series and the manner in which the design has been 
carried out by the author, have been highly com- 
mended by the press from all parts of the country. 
The present volume will equal the rest in interest 
and value. The long and witked reign of Louis 
Fourteenth was one of the darkest chapters in the 





history of the world. It was the despotism of 
Louis XIV and Louis XV which ushered in that 
most sublime of all earthly dramas, the French Rev- 
olution. There are few chapters in history more re- 
plete with horrors than that which records the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. We commend the 
reading of this book to our younger readers. 


By AND By Series. By Mrs. Frederick Field. 
Forgot ;” or, Will Leonard. 6mo. Pp. 215. “J 
Did wt Hear ;” or, Alice Leonard. 16mo. Pp. 
227. “By and By ;” or, Harry Leonard. Three 
volumes ina Box. Illustrated. 


“7 


CAN AND CAN ’r SERIES. By the author of “ Nursery 
Bible Stories,” “Ernest,” etc. “I Can ;” or, Char- 
lie’s Motto. 16mo. Pp. 197. “ZL Can’t;” or, 
Nelly and Lucy. 6mo. Pp. 216. “I'll Try ;” or, 
Sensible Daisy. 16mo0. Pp. 224. Three volumes 
ina Box. Illustrated. New York: Leavitt & Al- 
len Bros. Cincinnati: Geo. E. Stevens & Co. 


These are two series of very beautiful and very ex- 
cellent books for children. They illustrate very hap- 
pily some of the faults and some of the excellencies 
of the principles and conduct of child-life. They are 
perfectly safe books for the family and for Sabbath- 
schools. They are beautifully bound, and handsome 
in every respect. - 


HAMLINE’S Works. Volume II. The Miscellaneous 
Writings of Rev. Leonidas L. Hamline, D. D., late 
one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Edited by Rev. F. G. Hibbard, D. D. 
12mo. $2. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
This volume contains Bishop Hamline’s outline 

sermons, Public Addresses, and Theological Essays. 
Though not generally intended, and in consequence 
not prepared, for publication, these writings well ex- 
hibit the author’s elegant and racy style, and his 
scholarly modes of thought. The sermons, even in 
outline, are vigorous and fresh in their conceptions, 
and are full of suggestiveness to the reader. The ad- 
dresses and essays were adapted especially to the 
occasions for which they were written, but have more 
than a historic value. The entire volume is a valua- 
ble addition to the literature of the Church, and will 
commend itself to every thoughtful mind. 


PopEeRY AND ITs AIMS: A Tract for the Times. By 
Rev. Granville Moody, D. D., of the Kentucky An- 
nual Conference. 12mo. Flexible covers, 50c. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Romanism has ever been a foe to free institutions 
and free thought. Its spirit is active, vigilant, and 
alert; ready to push every advantage, enter every 
avenue, take possession of every unguarded post, 
and manage in its own interest every municipal and 
public right. Wherever it can it seizes the public 
funds, thrusts the Bible out of the schools, diverts 
State charities into its own houses of religion, and 
levies taxes for its own objects. Our attention is 
recalled to its aims in this treatise of Dr. Moody. 
It is a timely, much-needed argument against Popery 
and its blasphemies, and the public will do well to 
examine and heed its counsels. 
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DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—During the re- 
cent session of the Newark Conference, which was 
held at Morristown, New Jersey, of which the Editor 
of the Repository is a member, Dr. Foster, President 
of the Drew Theological Seminary, addressed the 
Conference and invited us as a body to visit the in- 
stitution, which is located at Madison, only about 
four miles distant from the seat of the Conference. 
The invitation was accepted, and an afternoon was 
devoted to this pleasant office. Arriving at the Sem- 
inary the Conference was welcomed by Dr. Foster, 
who was responded to by the Editor of the Reposi- 
tory, and by Drs. Tiffany, Atwood, and Bartine. 
These pleasant ceremonies over, a couple of hours 
were spent in visiting the buildings and grounds, and 
studying the workings of the institution. 

We can not express half the thoughts that passed 
through our mind while inspecting this youngest 
born of our theological seminaries, nor can we at all 
express the feelings of gladness and thankfulness 
that stirred our heart, as we saw and appreciated the 
advantages here furnished to the young men whom 
God is calling to the future service of his Church. 
We felt every moment that this institution in all its 
history was one of those providential cases that the 
dullest can scarcely fail to see. The Seminary is 
admirably and beautifully located at Madison, New 
Jersey, in a healthful district, and of easy access 
from all parts of the country; the grounds contain a 
hundred acres of land, beautifully diversified with 
plains, and hills, and water; the buildings are the 
main Seminary building, residences for the professors, 
a building for dormitories, one for janitor’s residence, 
and a refectory; these buildings bear historic names, 
such as Mead Hall, Asbury Hall, and Embury Hall. 
The main building was originally built for a family 
mansion, spacious and elegant, and with scarcely 
any alterations, now serves admirably for all the 
wants of the Seminary, such as chapel, recitation- 
rooms, library-rooms, offices, etc., and a residence 
for our esteemed friend, Professor Buttz. The dor- 
mitories are well arranged for light and air, are neatly 
furnished, and so arranged that every two students 
have the use of two adjoining rooms, one for study 
and one for the bedroom. The refectory is com- 
plete in all its arrangements and apparatus; the 
students “club” together regulating their own board- 
ing, which they are thus able to provide for them- 
selves at a cost of $2.50 or $3 a week. There are 
now about eighty students in attendance. 

The object of this Seminary is to train young men 
to become preachers of the Gospel. Every thing is 
made subservient to this. While every effort is put 
forth to give a philosophical and scholarly discussion 
of all the subjects in its curriculum, yet these are all 
made tributary to the great object of preparing the 





students to become able expounders and heralds of 
God’s Word. Hence, as far as practicable, all the 
means of grace are kept up. Each Seminary class 
is also a class in the Methodist sense, aiid holds its 
weekly class-meeting, having a leader belonging to 
its own number. A prayer-meeting is maintained in 
the chapel once a week, in the evening, besides a 
morning prayer-meeting for both faculty and students, 
every other week, alternating with a sermon by a 
member of the senior class in alphabetical order. 
The President, Rev. Dr. R. S. Foster, gives special 
effort to the promotion of a deep spiritual life among 
the students, and in this he is seconded by all the 
members of the faculty. It is the aim of all the 
teaching to impress the students that their great 
business is “to spread Scriptural holiness over these 
lands,” and over all lands. 

A deep spiritual influence has thus far pervaded the 
students, and those who have gone out to preach have 
been eminently successful in winning souls to Christ. 
One presiding elder of the Newark Conference 
reported that while the increase in the membership 
in his district as a whole was ten per cent., that in 
the Churches supplied by students in the Seminary 
had been, during the past year, twenty per cent. In 
a few instances marked revivals have occurred. 

The new President, Dr. Foster, is eminently suc- 
cessful in his work. While all love him for his ear- 
nest devotion to the welfare.of the students and of 
the Seminary, they admire him for the eminent ability 
which he brings to every subject on which he gives 
instruction. His lectures and discussions on the 
great subjects connected with theology are regarded 
by many as alone worth all the time they spend in 
the Seminary. His administration of the affairs of 
the institution is characterized by a strict attention to 
all the details, both of instruction and of business, 
and under his management all its affairs are taking a 
form calculated to advance the institution to the 
highest possible perfection. 

No better selection of a successor to the Jamented 
Dr. M’Clintock could have been made than that of 
Dr. Foster; he is perfectly at home in his work; he 
is fitted for it in both mind and heart; he is thor- 
oughly respected as an instructor, and dearly loved 
as a father and friend by the students ; he is strongly 
supported by his present and prospective faculty. 
The Church has reasgn to be profoundly thankful to 
God and to Mr. Drew for the possession of this noble 
institution. It is only in its infancy; but it is full of 
health and vigorous promise for the future. A mo- 
ment’s inspection satisfies the visitor that here is the 
ground-work of a great institution that will be a 
blessing to the Church for generations to come. 
Such institutions are now a necessity. God’s provi- 
dence brings them to us in just the right time. 
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Trained men, clothed in the full armor of salvation, 
are to come out of these seminaries to do glorious 
battle for God’s truth in the great contests that are 
now immediately upon us. Let the Church have no 
fears with regard to them; God is in them, and we 
are sure that the earnest Christian life characteristic 
of Methodism will suffer no damage under the in- 
struction of such men as are now conducting these 
seminaries, 


MELANCHTHON AT Home.—If Luther was the 
champion and Erasmus was the scholar of the Ref- 
ormation, Melanchthon was the teacher. His writ- 
ings are the monument of a long life of service for 
Christ and his Church; but who can tell how greatly 
his success as an instructor of the people was due to 
the sweet influences of his own home? He married 
the daughter of the burgomaster Krapp, and a more 
amiable, affectionate, and gentle wife never lived 
than Catherine Melanchthon. She was his helper 
in all his studies and his labors of love. Nowhere 
did he feel himself happier than with Catherine and 
his children. A French traveler one day, finding “the 
master of Germany” rocking his child’s cradle with 
one hand and holding a book in the other, started 
back with surprise. But Melanchthon, without being 
disconcerted, explained to him with so much warmth 
the value of children in the eyes of God, that the 
Stranger quitted the house, to use his awn words, 
wiser than he entered it. It is this incident which 
our artist has embodied in the picture that embel- 
lishes this number. 


ORATORY IN THE PuLpiT.—An evening’s leisure 
in Philadelphia, during our recent Conference visit 
to the East, gave us an opportunity to drop into the 
Academy of Music and fisten to Philadelphia’s favor- 
ite orator, Daniel Dougherty, delivering a lecture on 
his own art. The immense audience crowding the 
hall gave evidence of the lecturer’s unbounded pop- 
ularity. The fame of Mr. Dougherty has yet ex- 
tended but little beyond his own city, but we predict 
for him a rapidly growing reputation. The lecture 
abounded in eloquent and stirring passages ; but our 
only object in thus referring to it is to quote his 
noble and true words on the oratory of the pulpit. 

“ The greatest drawback to oratory in the pulpit,” 
said the lecturer, “is the style of sermons delivered, 
No one can question the correct reasoning, rich 
stores of knowledge, profound thought, and schol- 
arly taste displayed in the discourses of the many 
eminent divines of whom all our cities may be justly 
proud. But these sermons are too often cold essays 
on Scriptural, religious, and moral themes. They 
take, for example, a text of Scripture, and illustrate 
clearly its meaning, divide the discourse into firstly, 
secondly, and so on, perhaps to seventhly and lastly— 
turning the text into as many different shapes, and 
showing with nicety its force and beauty in all. The 
preacher has filled his allotted time. The congrega- 
tion has been soothed, . Their minds have been 
charmed with the purity of the diction—the culture 
of the entire discourse, and they leave the church 
much edified, but not one soul brought uearer to God. 





“A Christian congregation need not be told, Sun- 
day after Sunday, that God liveth, that virtue is its 
own reward and vice its own punishment. These 
fundamental truths they were taught at the Sunday- 
school—ay, before, at the mother’s knee. It is un- 
necessary continually through years to explain the 
meaning of well-known passages of the Holy Book. 
While every discourse must be built on truth, faith, 
reason, and religion—and I do not wish to be looked 
on as underrating the efficacy and value of the ser- 
mons to which I have alluded—yet the daily work of 
the pulpit is not to convince the judgment, but to 
touch the heart. 

“ We all know it is our duty to love our Creator 
and serve him, but the aim is to make mankind do 
it. It is not enough to convert our belief to Chris- 
tianity, but to turn our souls toward God. There- 
fore, the preacher will find in the armory of feelings 
the weapons with which to defend against sin, assail 
Satan, and achieve the victory, the fruits of which 
shall never perish. And,,O! how infinite the vari- 
ety, how inexhaustible the resources of this armory, 
how irresistible the weapons, when grasped by the 
hand of a master! 

“ Every passion of the human heart, every senti- 
ment that sways the soul, every action or character 
in the vast realms of history or the boundless world 
about us, the preacher can summon obedient to his 
command, He can paint in vivid colors the last 
hotrs of the just man—all his temptations and trials 
over, he smilingly sinks to sleep, to awake amid the 
glories of the eternal morn. He can tell the pam- 
pered man of ill-gotten gold that the hour draws nigh 
whe: he shall feel the cold and clammy hand of 
Death, and that all his wealth can not buy him from 
the worm. He can drag before his hearers the slimy 
hypocrite—tear from his heart his secret crimes, and 
expose his damning villainy to the gaze of all. He 
can appeal to the purest promptings of the Christian 
heart, the love of God, and the hatred of sin. He 
can depict the stupendous and appalling truth that 
the Savior, from the highest throne in heaven, de- 
scended, and here, on earth, assumed the form of 
fallen man, and for us died on the cross like a mal- 
efactor. He can startle and awe-strike his hearers as 
he descants on the terrible justice of the Almighty in 
hurling from heaven Lucifer and his apostate legions ; 
in letting loose the mighty waters until they swal- 
lowed the wide earth and every living thing, bury- 
ing the highest mountains in the universal deluge, 
shadows of the coming of that awful day for which 
all other days are made. He can roll back the sky 
as a scroll, and, ascending to heaven, picture its 
ecstatic joys, where seraphic voices, tuned in celestial 
harmony, sing forever their canticles of praise. 
He can, in a word, in imagination, assume the sub- 
lime attributes of the Deity, and, as the supreme 
Mercy and Goodness, make tears of contrition start 
and stream from every eye; or, armed with the 
dread prerogatives of the Inexorable Judge, with 
the lightning of his wrath strike unrepentant souls, 


| until sinners sink on their knees and quail as Felix 


quailed before St. Paul.” 


















































